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Learning to Live Together 


A SCHOOL teaches what it believes 
in teaching, which is but another way of 
saying that the philosophy of a school di- 
rects the activities. A belief in promoting 
social adjustment and preparing for citizen- 
ship underlies the planning of social experi- 
ences for children. 

If teachers believe in children’s learning 
to live together they seek the development 
of each child through normal living within 
an ever-widening social group. The pro- 
tected home environment gives way to the 
more independent life of a school commu- 
nity. The school community is enlarged to 
include those activities of the local com- 
munity which are within the child's inter- 
est and understanding and which have ed- 
ucational value. The larger world touches 
the elementary school only slightly but the 
teacher guides these contacts wherever 
possible toward a widened social view- 
point. 

The nature of learning is involved in a 
belief in learning to live together. Dr. W. 
H. Kilpatrick changed rote learning into 
thinking and “reciting” into experiencing 
when he proved that a child learns what 
he accepts to act on, and only that. “I wish 
our people, young and old, to realize that 
if they learn anything they must live that 
very thing,” said Dr. Kilpatrick. “They 
will learn it in the degree that they live it. 
They cannot learn it unless they do live it. 
They must live it ‘all over’ through think- 
ing, feeling and bodily response. In the old 
formal school children ‘learned’ things in 
order to repeat them, to be examined in 
them. These things never really became 
part of their being. That is why they for- 
got most of them as soonas they left school.” 

We wish our children to learn sincerity, 
honesty, unselfishness, responsibility, open- 
mindedness. “Then we must so set the 
activities of the school that children live 
unselfishness, responsibility, open-minded- 
ness.” Talking about it doesn’t teach it, 
in fact it often teaches exactly the other 
thing—insincerity, dishonesty, selfishness. 
What activities can do this? 


Tie teacher of young children must 
know the type of social experiences and 
social habits which are desirable for chil- 
drenat this stage of development. The two- 
year-old who enters nursery school shrink- 
ingly leaves his mother for unknown danger 
which may be encountered in this strange 
new place. Often he comes from a home 
where he is the king-pin, to a nursery 
school where his demands are but a small 
part of the teacher’s concern. Slowly he 
adjusts. He finds the teacher is ready to 
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meet his needs but that he shares her with 
other small children. There are things to 
do, equipment to investigate, new toys to 
play with. He has few social interests, 
wanting everything for himself. There is 
little thought of other children who are 
equally individualistic in their interests. 
Gradually he learns that it is more fun to 
play some games with a few children than 
to playalone. There isnothing social about 
this, it is only that several children are 
needed to help him achieve his own pur- 
poses. 


"Tue teacher realizes that the experi- 
ences in the kindergarten are still largely 
individualistic. The child is in no way a 
social individual. In nursery school he has 
learned the advantage of social laws which 
guide the daily routine of the school. All 
children must wait until the teacher tells 
them before crossing the street, they go to 
the toilet and to rest at certain times each 
day, they must be quiet in the assembly 
hall. These regulations are not forced but 
the simple life of the nursery school and 
kindergarten has shown children the value 
of some social requirements. 

In the kindergarten informal active ex- 
periences are leading children to know the 
ways of social living. Activities are likely 
to be of short duration with children wan- 
dering in and out of the group. Gradually 
there is more group play. They know how 
to get along better in making an airplane, 
a boat, or a block house. The teacher wid- 
ens their experiences by excursions around 
the school itself before she takes them into 
the community. They go to the office, the 
music room, the kitchen, the boiler room, 
the other classrooms. 


‘Ke first grade is becoming, both in 
private and in public schools, a more nor- 
mal place for the continuation in those ac- 
tive, vital experiences of the kindergarten 
which are more connected with child pur- 
posing than the requirements of subject 
matter techniques. Some schools automat- 
ically promote from first to second grade 
without subject matter requirements; some 
schools—and ‘this is true of the Commu- 
nity School in Saint Louis—promote to 
second grade on general maturity rather 
than on reading ability. The continuance 
of the natural activities of childhood is con- 
ducive to a greater gain in social adjust- 
ment and citizenship. 

Children in the first grade usually work 
in fairly well-sustained groups although 
here, as in all groups of children, the norm 
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of development is not always a guide. 
Last year a first grade in the Community 
School worked largely in individual inter- 
ests throughout the first half of the year. 
Group interests were loosely interpreted 
even upon entering the second grade. 
This year the group was a unit almost from 
the beginning of the year, one activity lead- 
ing on to another in unusual ways for a. 
“ grade as is shown in the following out- 
ine: 


LEADING-ON ACTIVITIES 


Building railroad station with blocks dur- 
ing free work period. 

Dramatic play in station brings about need 
for a train. Train interest high, visit 
roundhouse. Build train. 

Discuss part trains play in our lives. Trans- 
portation of food grown in various parts 
of the country. 

Children bring in nuts gathered. Talk 
about nuts grown in different parts of 
the world. 

Write letter asking for nuts to be sent up 
from the South by Railway Express. 

Make cookies using some pecans. Need 
money to pay express charges. Decide 
to make more cookies and sell them, also 
sell pecans by the pound. 

Need for store. Visit grocery store. Build 
store. Pecan and cookie sale. 

Renew interest in ways to travel after 
Christmas. Make an airplane with 
blocks; then decide to make one out of 
boxes and put wheelson it. Build hangar. 

Write letters to classmate in Florida. Send 
them air mail. 


LEADING INTO Post Orrice Unit 


The seven-year-old child is experiencing 
living in his society, a society bounded by 
his experiences. The airplane he builds, 
the farm he visits, the discussion of the 
problems he meets in his school life, the 
way he takes care of his pets, his connec- 
tion with the rest of the school are all on 
his level of understanding. There are many 
“new problems, new understanding, new 
impressions." Now he works more in 
groups with a widening viewpoint of his 
place in this group, in the school group, 
and in the community group. Children are 
working together for a common end, dis- 
cussing the problems which arise, meeting 
these problems, guided in a democratic 
fashion by a teacher who knows that these 
experiences are fundamental to a growing 
knowledge of the world about them and to 
responsiblity for his part in this expanding 
society. 
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Te school community is the next 
step in organized living from the family. 
Children gradually become citizens of the 
school community. The nursery school 
child has a feeling of belonging to this 
school, of big children who heip little chil- 
dren, of a central room where friendly peo- 
ple smile and talk together, of ease of living, 
of little responsibility for their part in the 
general life of the school. 

The kindergarten comes into the school 
organization only at times when the teacher 
feels children may profit by such contacts. 
Sometimes children come to the council 
meeting if they wish to bring up something; 
an occasional assembly is of interest to 
them. The community life about them is 
general rather than specific, except when 
they have a need for help or interpretation. 
An older child may come in to take the 
place of an absent teacher at the table or on 
the playground, third grade children may 
help them in their circus by making change 
when they sell peanuts, a patrol may help 
them across the street, or take a small child 
home. 

The first grade gradually becomes more 
a part of the school organization. A boy 
and girl may attend the council meetings 
for at least a part of the time, they 
come more often to the assembly, they 
have luncheon with the second grade, they 
begin to feel their responsibility for some 
activity in the school. 

These children are doing in their com- 
munity—the society bounded by their 
experiences—what the older children are 
doing in the community outside the school. 
The problems, the experiences, the learn- 
ings are tending in the same direction, to- 
ward a gradually widening outlook upon 
the problems, the experiences, and the 
learnings of the school, the community, 
and the world beyond. 

Thus the school is organized for the pro- 
motion of social attitudes. Children can- 
not live in a wider social environment un- 
til they have learned to live in their own 
smaller group. 

For example, we plan through group 
activities and individual contacts to de- 
velop tolerance, which is not a natural 
child characteristic. The snobbishness of a 
small group of third grade girls may prove 
a more difficult problem than the teaching 
of arithmetic. Boys who donot feel socially 
secure often bully children who are physi- 
cally weaker than they are. New children 
must be adjusted to the school group. In 
response to the question, “Are the new 
children in your classes happy?” the coun- 
cil responded with the exact situations 
which hindered adjustment. One child 
was acting silly so as to gain attention, the 
council members reported. Another was 
afraid to play ball. Another was “funny 
and not like the rest of us.” One was per- 
fectly happy. 


Aw attitude of group responsibility 
can be developed through the council and 
the patrol. While the council of an elemen- 
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tary school cannot assume an appreciable 
amount of school control, it can assume 
certain definite responsibilities within 
their understanding and carry them 
through efficiently. Also, the mere fact of 
free discussion of school problems assures 
coéperation between teachers and children. 
There is a meeting once a week, preceded 
by a classroom discussion of matters to be 
brought to the meeting and followed by a 
report to the class. The members of the 
council—a boy and girl from each class— 
are chosen because of their ability to as- 
sume responsibility. The following are 
representative council minutes: 


Councit Minutes 


The third council meeting was held 
November 2nd. The following points 
were brought up: 


1. People have been snatching hats. 
Please try and stop that. 

2. Last year some children took clothes out 
to the Children’s Aid Society. This 
year two boy patrols took them. 

. The water has been running in the bath- 
rooms. Please turn it off if you see it 
running. 

. We all enjoyed the marionette show. 
But we thought the seating arrangement 
was not good. The taller children were 
in front, so the smaller children could 
not see very well and they giggled a lot. 

5. Please wash your hands before lunch. 

6. Some sixth grade children asked the 
council if it was all right to chew gum on 
the playground. It has been a rule for a 
long time that we don’t chew gum even 
on the playground. 

7. They are starting a patrol at the coun- 
try school. The city and country patrol 
will get together about this. 

8. Some younger children have been run- 
ning out into the street to get the ball. 
Only the fifth and sixth grades are al- 
lowed to do this and they should watch 
carefully when they do. 

—JouN DresCHER 
—Emity EtseMAn 
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Councit MINUTES 


The council meeting was held in the first 
grade room February 24th. The following 
*points were brought up: 


1. There has been a great improvement in 
coming in on time at recess. 

2. The third grade think that the children 
who go home for lunch come back too 
early. 

. Please do not run down the terrace be- 
cause it is wet and you make tracks. 
Miss Behrensmeyer will send anybody 
in who does this. 

4. There has been too much rushing for 
food. If it does not stop in two weeks 
we will have to have lines. 

5. The first grade want to thank everybody 
for buying valentines from them. They 
collected about $5.00. They will buy 
food for their chicken with the money. 
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6. Thursday, February 25th, we are going 
to have quite a few visitors. They are 
coming to see the kind of work we do at 
school. If they come in your room, go 
on working just as you always do. If 
they ask you a question, answer it and 
continue working. 

. The fifth grade like the pictures on the 
subject of “Water” in the assembly hall. 

8. The old custom of sitting in straight 

lines in the assembly has been discon- 
tinued unless we have a play or anything 
on the stage. We will continue the new 
way of sitting in a semicircle. 

9. There has been too much dropping of 

silver at lunch. Please try and stop this. 
—Emity EIseMAn, 
Secretary. 
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Councit Minutes 


The council meeting was held in Miss 
Behrensmeyer's office March 31, 1937. 
The following points were brought up: 


1. The first grade have a new chicken in 
their room. Its name is Henny Penny. 

2. The third grade ask that you don’t open 
the white mice’s cage unless you have 
permission. 

3. If you do not desire fruit at four o'clock 
you should not take it and give it away. 
You can have no more than thirds. 

4. The third grade boys have been running 
on the fourth grade girls’ field. Please 
try and stop this. 

5. Some sixth grade boys went out to put 
the bases away when it started raining. 
They disturbed the second grade when 
they were resting. This has been taken 
back to the sixth grade room. 

6. Next week is Fathers’ Week. Let us try 
and make it enjoyable for them. 

7. The sixth grade asked if we were going 
to have a May Festival. Miss Stone said 
that the sixth grade will take a vote and 
decide about it. 

8. During spring vacation the whole school 
was cleaned. Let us see how clean we 
can keep it. 

9. When you drop silver you are supposed 
to take it to the kitchen and have it 
washed. 

—Emiy EIseMan, 
Secretary. 


Ta duties of the Boy Patrol are 
selected to meet school needs. Some of 
them are: 


See that bicycles are kept in the rack. 
Ring noon bells. 

Goacross the street with small children. 
Put play equipment away. 

See that children leave school on time. 
See that children get to lunch on time. 


A weekly meeting is held for inspection 
of belts and badges and for checking the 
performance of their duties. Too often we 


(Continued on page 24) 
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A GROUP PORTRAIT EXPRESSING {FRIENDLINESS AND CO-OPERATION BETWEEN PUPILS 
WITH ALL WORKING FOR THE GOOD OF THE SCHOOL COMMUNITY 


Painted by Charles Galt for the Community School, Saint Louis 


Photograph by Sievers, St. Louis 
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Play with Cardboard and Plasticine 


D. your children like to model, cut, 
and color? Do they like to model or cut and 
color toys? If so, here are some new ways 
by means of which you may make almost 
any kind of animal, person or thing. 

You will need some cardboard that is not 
too heavy—either a sheet of tan cardboard 
or of white. If you cannot get either, use 
a thin cardboard box, ripping the sides from 
the lower half. The cardboard must be 
easy to cut. You will also need play- 
scissors, crayons, and modeling plasticine. 
That is all. 

Begin by modeling a dog, a cat, and a 
stand-up of green grass. Let us model first 
the grass which we shall stand on a table 
when completed. Flowers or trees may 
also be made in this way. Draw blades of 
grass ona piece of cardboard, 3’’x 4’’. Color 
them. Cut the blades out around the points. 
Then make two small balls of plasticine, 
place one at each lower corner of your 
cut-out, and press down. The grass then 
will stand. 

Now, let us try the dog! Take a roll of 
plasticine. Soften it in your hands and 
knead it into an oblong, oval-shaped mass 
for a body. From your cardboard cut a 
head, shaped like a dog’s head, and a neck 
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Norwalk, Connecticut 


1” long. Then cut four legs and a curved 
tail also. Color all these parts. 

Press the head into one end of the plas- 
ticine oval. Add the tail, and then add the 
legs. The dog may be so made as either to 
sit or stand. 

A cat also is drawn and modeled in the 
same manner. 

Similarly, you may make a rooster or 
a chicken, only in the case of the latter the 
plasticine is shaped toa point at one end to 
suggest the tail of the fowl. And after you 
have drawn head, tail and two legs, you 
cut and color a triangular bit of cardboard 
for the wings. Apportion and balance the 
plasticine properly on the two legs. Add 
tail, wings and head of the cock or the hen. 
And there you are! 

If a fence is desired, make one like that 
in the illustration. It is just a long strip of 
cardboard with boards that are crayoned. 
It stands, as does your clump of grasses, 
on two rolls of plasticine which hold it firm 
and upright. 

The child may as easily make a human 
being, a bird, a squirrel, grass or a dog. 
Just let him try! 

The bird's body will be made and shaped 
smaller than the hen’s or the cock’s but 


similarly. Add a long tail, a small head, 
wings that point outward, and two legs 
with feet. 

A squirrel is easy to make. It requires 
only a bushy tail and a little head, two tiny 
forefeet and two hind legs. Let the child 
try tomake it alone! It ismade much likea 
rabbit. A small roll of plasticine is modeled 
into the proper shape or a ball, and then a 
head, tail and feet are added. A rabbit or 
squirrel may be made to simulate a running 
position or a sitting position. See how easy 
this, also, is! 

Perhaps the children may like to make 
people—boys or girls, or men and women, 
modeled to stand in plasticine. The illus- 
trations show two little Dutch people. 
Their wooden shoes are of plasticine, you 
see. The cut-out drawing, colored with 
crayon, is placed to stand in the modeled 
shoes. The children make everyday Amer- 
ican boys and girls to express their own 
play, just as the dog and cart express the 
Dutch children. As for thecart, that is just 
a small cardboard box with cardboard 
circles for wheels. It is put together with 
plasticine. The dog is a cardboard cut-out. 
He, too, stands in plasticine. 


A DOG, A CAT AND GREEN GRASS 


Designed by Patten Beard 
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WITH CARDBOARD AND PLASTICINE PROPERTIES 
Designed by Patten Beard 


DUTCH CHILDREN OF CARDBOARD IN PLASTICINE SHOES, 
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LIFE IN WINTER: Poems for Children: 


A LITTLE TOWN IN WINTER 


By Betty Grapy 
West Allis, Wisconsin 


A little town in winter is such a lovely place, 

With snowflakes falling down like stars cut out of paper 
lace, 

And all the trees look out at you as black and still as night, 

Andall the hills like little tents stick up in bumps of white. 


Then far away you see a barn whose face is painted red, 

Beside it stands a house and smoke comes puffing through 
its head, 

And down the town and up the town the street lamps 
light your feet, 

They change the snow to silver stars that sparkle in the 
street. 


And if before you go to bed you peek up through a tree 
You'll see a slice of yellow moon like lemon for your tea. 
Oh, a little town in winter is really lots of fun, 

It makes you want to laugh and skip and run, run, run. 


AFTER THE STORM 


By Maupe Bursank HarpINnG 
Boston, Massachusetts 


He always glared so fiercely, 
That statue in the square; 

But now he has a friendly look 
With a snow wreath on his hair. 


DON’T BE A FUSS BUG 
By Lucta Casot 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Now what I'm going to tell you 
Is not a foolish rhyme. 

I'm warning you to take great care, 
While there is time. 


Don't fuss about the things you eat, 
Your elders likely know. 

Don't fuss about the things you wear, 
Or where you go. 


Don't fuss about the things you want, 
Or how you're going to look, 

Or else they'll put your name right in 
The Fuss Bug book. 


For if you fuss at this or that, 
On every pleasant day, 

You'll find that you are traveling 
The Fuss Bug way! 


*None of these poems has been previously published. 


JACK FROST 


By Mae M. Vanover Boom 
Covina, California 


Jack Frost is getting bolder— 
Hanging from eaves and tree, 

With long, cold, icy fingers 
He’s poking fun at me. 


All winter long he’s biting 

My ears and cheeks and toes, 
Not to mention fingers 

And unprotected nose! 


But he’s a good old fellow 
And though he likes to tease, 
He makes a lot of fun for me 


With skates and sled and skis. 


THE BARBER SHOP 


By Nona Keen Durty 
San Diego, California 


Hippity-hop to the barber shop, 
I sit in the barber's chair. 

His shiny shears 

Snip round my ears, 
And trim my shaggy hair! 


Hippity-hop to the barber shop 
With mirrors all over the walls. 
I look at myself 
As I sit on the shelf 
And watch my hair as it falls. 


Hippity-hop to the barber shop, 
The barber perfumes my hair. 
He uses bay-rum 
Each time that I come 
And I smell like a millionaire! 


Hippity-hop to the barber shop, 
The nicest place in town. 
Clickety, clack! 
Snickety, snack! 
My hair comes falling down! 


MOTHER’S ARMS 


By Ernet HowLanp 
West Newton, Massachusetts 


Mother's arms seem made to stretch 
And hold me in their bow, 
Because they fit me perfectly 
No matter how I grow. 
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Workers Who Help Us Live: 


A Second Grade Activity 


By BERTHA STEELE SHOCKLEY 


, unit of work began and was 
carried to completion in the Second Grade 
of Shepard School, Columbus, Ohio. The 
study began early in September and was 
completed in early November. Several pos- 
sible subjects for study were discussed and 
this was chosen by most of the children. 
It is well for a second grade unit to deal 
with some phase of community life to 
which they have easy access, in which 
there is a keen interest, about which there 
is much to learn, and touching which there 
is an abundance of attractive and not too 
difficult reading material, both entertaining 
and informing. 

Some objectives of this unit were: 


To help children to fuller experiences in 
living. 

To learn about different kinds of work that 
directly contribute to their comfort in 
living. 

To develop a deeper appreciation for their 
community as it affects their lives. 

To help children understand that their 
comfort and well-being depend upon the 
work of many people. 


Children made a comprehensive list of 
workers, even including the judge and 
lawyer, for some of these children, being 
wards of the county, had had experience 
in being cared for by such persons. They 
sought information outside the school about 
workers. 

A large chart record was kept, telling 
the story of our experiences and our study. 
Bright pictures cut from magazines were a 
help in illustrating and made the chart 
more attractive. The pictures help the 
slower readers, too. A long frieze was 
made on brown wrapping paper (we pur- 
chase it by the roll), fastened to the black- 
board with gummed notebook re-enforce- 
ments. Many workers and their activities 
were pictured on this frieze and problems 


in perspective developed. The latter prob- 
lems were: 


I. How to make a house stand in a yard, 
not on the edge of the earth ready to 
fall off. 

II. How to show trees growing out of the 
ground. 

III. How to make a house look as if it had 
an inside, not just a wall. 


TRIPs 


We used the small business places of 
our community for study. 


Columbus, Ohio 


To the Milk Plant. 


We visited the milk plant. Here the 
children saw how the bottles are cleansed 
and sterilized, how milk is brought in from 
farms in big cans and emptied into the pas- 
teurizer. They watched the indicator on 
the side of the pasteurizing tank, the milk 
flowing over the cooler, and the bottles 
being filled and capped. They learned that 
milk is cheaper at the stores than when de- 
livered to their doors and why. They 
learned how butter is made and the prices 
of different kinds of dairy products, why 
milk is pasteurized and why raw milk is 
more expensive. Each child was given a 
bottle of chocolate milk and a straw. 


Outcomes: 


Wrote letters to thank the manager of 
the milk plant. 

Found pictures of some of the things 
they had seen in some of our books. 

Several children found stories for read- 
ing that were related to the subject of milk. 

Dictated account of trip for class chart. 


To the Potato-Chip Factory. 


A small neighborhood factory makes 
potato chips and peanut brittle. When the 
children visited this factory they saw how 
the potatoes were washed, cut, dried, fried, 
drained, salted and packaged. They saw 
the long marble table on which the candy 
cools. Here also prices and weights were 
considered. 


Outcomes: 


This common experience gave some- 
thing about which we could talk and in 
which all children could participate. 

A picture was made showing the inside 
of the factory, and designating the different 
machines. 


To the Garage. 


The owner of this garage was very help- 
ful. He showed and explained the uses of 
many different tools and machines. He 
demonstrated riveting a brake-lining and 
gave them some carbon taken from a truck 
they were working on. He explained that 
when we burn coal we get smoke and soot; 
when the engine burns gasoline we get 
carbon. 


To the Coal Yard and Office. 


We saw scales and coal. We learned 
how the weight of the load is determined. 
We viewed a sanitarium from across the 
street which suggested to some the neces- 
sity for doctors and nurses to work for us. 


To a Large Grocery. 


I visited this market the day before our 
class trip and explained to the manager 
about our study. I told him some things 
that I should like to have brought out, such 
as the great variety of the sources from 
which his wares come and the many who 
contribute to this part of our living. Some- 
times the person whom the class is visiting 
is at a loss to know just how to lead out or 
how to respond and a little interview be- 
fore the trip helps greatly. 


General Outcomes: 


Letter writing became popular. 

We invited the postman to come in and 
talk to us a few minutes. 

Searching books for added information 
to be read to the group was a pleasure to 
numerous children. 

Closer observation was a necessity in 
order to illustrate our experiences. 

A workers’ parade was made. Old 
tablet backs and other cardboard were used 
forconstruction. Anemployee of the Omar 
Baking Company heard of the activity 
from a teacher and asked for a picture that 


Children Know Omar 


The drawing above is submitted as 
definite proof that OMAR has made a 
deep impression on this community, even 
on small children. 


In the second grade of Shepard School 
in Columbus the teacher was leading a 
discussion on the subject of “Helpers,” 
having in mind those persons who help 
us in our everyday life. She asked the 
children to draw pictures of such “help- 
ers’”’ with whom they were familiar. Out 
of a class of about thirty children, four 
turned in pictures of OMAR trucks. This 
one, drawn by Patty Arrowsmith, was 
selected by us, as it is most true to de- 
tail, even showing the salesman's basket 
and having correct colors 


THE PAGE FROM THE OMAR BAKING 
COMPANY BOOKLET 
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a child had made of an Omar truck. Later 
a small cut and a little news item appeared 
in this company’s magazine. The class was 
delighted to receive a copy of the paper. 


"To finish this unit of work and pre- 
sent it to their parents and schoolmates, 
the children decided to have a play. They 
drew upon their experiences and by sug- 
gestion, discussion, and dictating their 
ideas as to what they would like the actors 
to say and do, the play evolved. It is 
merely a suggestion. Each school group 
would want to make a play based on their 
own experiences and their ideas. 


Our Play about Workers 
Act I 


CHARACTERS 


Children, Mary Lou and Donn. 
Father, Mr. Jones. 

Mother, Mrs. Jones. 
Schoolmates, Vincent and Jean. 


Workers, Milkman, Dry Cleaner, Coal 
Man, Gas Man. 


Time—Breakfast time. 


Place—Kitchen in Shepard. Mother is 
getting breakfast. Father is reading the 
paper. The children come downstairs 
and into the kitchen. 


Donn. Good morning, Mother. Good 


morning, Daddy. 


Mary Lou. Good morning, everybody. 
I surely am hungry this morning. 


Donn. Mother, has the milkman come? 
I drank all the milk last night when I 
came home from the Scout meeting. 


Motuer. I'll see. (Goes to door) Oh, good 


morning, Mr. Smith. 


MitkMaAn. Good morning, Mrs. Jones. I 
hope I’m not too late this morning. 


Moruer. Oh, no, I was just coming out to 
get the milk. How muchis butter today? 


MitxMan. Forty cents a pound. 


Motner. I'll take a pound of butter and a 
jar of cottage cheese. 


Mixman. Thank you, Mrs. Jones. 


Motuer. (Returning to breakfast table) 
Come to breakfast. The milk is here. 


(Family being seated, the children develop 
and carryout theirown plans. I’m not giving 
directions because they did not always act in 
exactly the same manner. Each group of 
children would have their own ideas as to 
what they want to do. As the meal pro- 
gresses—) 


Donn. At school we're studying about 
the “Workers Who Help Us.” I think 
the milkman helps a lot. 
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Mary Lou. What about Mother and 
Daddy? We couldn't pay the milkman 
if it were not for Daddy and his work. 


Donn. Yes,and Mother, too. She surely 
works to help us. I’m glad you like to 
cook, Mother. This oatmeal is grand. 


Moruer. Oh, there’s some one at the 
door. (Goes to the door) Good morning. 


Dry Cieaner. Good morning, Mrs. Jones. 
Here are the things we cleaned for you. 
Donn’s suit looks as good as new, and 
Mary Lou’s dress didn’t shrink at all. 


Motuer. That's fine, Mr. Brown. Here 
is your money. 


Dry Cieaner. Thank you. Just call me 
whenever you need cleaning done. 


Motuer. (Returning to the table) Chil- 
dren, did you remember the dry cleaner 
in your study? 


Mary Lou. Yes, we have him on our 
list. 
Donn. (Looking out the window) There 


goes the laundry man to the house across 
the street. He is a good worker, too. 
That lady over there is crippled and 
she’s very glad to have him get her 
laundry every week. She says it’s fun to 
put away the clothes, they are so nice 
and clean. 


(Knock! Knock! heard at the door) 


Moruer. 
again. 


There’s some one at the door 


Fatuer. I'll go this time. It’s the coal 
man. I forgot to tell you I ordered our 
winter coal. (Goes to the door) Good 
morning. 


Coat Man. Where shall I dump the coal, 
Mr. Jones? 


Fatuer. At the alley gate, please. 


Coat Man. O. K., Sir. 


FatuHer. (Turning back into the room) I 
hate to think how we'd feel next winter 
if the coal man and miner did not work 
for us. 


(Another knock and some one calls, “Gas 
man!”’) 


Moruer. Comein. 


Gas Mav. It’s a lovely morning! 


Mortnuer. Yes, it is. 


Donn. There's another lot of workers, 
the people who help us to have gas and 
electricity. Daddy, if it’s a nice day Sun- 
day will you please take us to the Zoo? 


Fatuer. Yes. We'll all go to church and 
then, if Mother will fix a picnic dinner, 
we'll take a nice long ride and stop at 


the Zoo. 


Mary Lov. 


Oh, Mother, may we have 
chicken? 


Mortuer. Well, this is the day that the 
farmer comes to Shepard. I expect he'll 
have lots of nice fresh things we'd like 
for our picnic dinner. Ill get a chicken 
from him. 


Donn. He surely is a worker for Shepard 
people. You know they say he sells all 
his vegetables and fruits, chickens, eggs 
and butter right here in Shepard. 


Mortuer. Well, I'm glad to buy from him 
because I know his things are fresh. 


(Knock! Knock!) 


Moruer. (Goes to the door) Good morn- 
ing, Jean. Good morning, Vincent. 
Come in. 


JEAN AND Vincent. Good morning, Mrs. 
Jones. 


Jean. Good morning, Mary Lou. 
Vincent. Hello, Donn. Are you ready 
for school? 


Mary Lou. Yes. We've just been talking 
about workers who help us. I say the 
teacher is our helper, too, but if we don’t 
get to school she can’t help us much. 


Vincent. I'm ina hurry to get there today. 
She’s going to help us write letters to 
Billy. He’s sick and I want to write him 
a letter. 


Jean. I'll be glad when I get big enough to 
write with ink. Our teacher says it’s all 
right for us to write letters with pencil 
when we're little but I want to be really 
polite and you know it is not polite to 
write a letter with a lead pencil. 


Vincent. Well, I guess Billy will like 
our letters even if we can’t use ink yet. 


FatuHer. Well, children, I must get to 
work. Good-bye. I'll see you this eve- 
ning. Good-bye, Mother. 


Jean. Well, let’s go. Id like to play 
awhile before bell time. 


Mary Lou anp Donn. Good-bye, Mother. 
(Curtain) 


Act Il 


CHARACTERS 


Teacher, Miss Ritter. 


Children, Vincent, Elaine, Donn, Dorcas, 
Jacqueline, Mary, Johnny, Martha, 
Betty Jane, Freda, Margaret, Donna 
Jean, Barbara, Patty Lou, Charles, Ruth. 


Time—9 a.m. 
Place—Schoolroom in Shepard. 

(We arranged small chairs on the stage 
to seat the informal discussion group, with 


a child’s roll-top desk for the teacher and a 
few other items. Every child who wished to 
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participate in this act did so. Most of these 
little talks were created by the individuals 
who delivered them and were drawn out of 
our experiences and study, as the unit de- 
veloped. A large girl in the class took the 
role of teacher.) 


Muss Ritter. 


Good morning, boys and 
girls. 


Cuitpren. Good morning, Miss Ritter. 


Miss Ritter. Charles, please lead us in 
our morning prayer. 


Att. Father, we thank Thee . 


Vincent. Miss Ritter, we were talking 
about workers and on the way to school 
we saw the dog-catcher. I think he has 
been a good worker for us this summer. 
So many stray dogs have had rabies. 


Exaine. Last night I heard the fire engines 
going out Fifth Avenue. I'd hate to live 
in a city that didn’t have firemen to help 
when there’s a fire. 


Miss Ritter. So would I, Elaine. 


Donn. When I was downtown with my 
mother Saturday, I saw a policeman help 
a little girl find her mother. Then he 
came to the corner and helped an old 
lady get on the street car. If ever I need 
help I'll try to find a policeman. They 
do lots of things to help us. 


Dorcas. My father got a very important 
letter yesterday. It came by air mail. 
I think the airplane pilot is a very im- 
portant worker. 


Jacque.ine. My mother wanted to get a 
message to my aunt ina hurry. She sent 
a telegram. I think the telegraph oper- 
ators and linemen and messenger boys 
are important workers, too. 


Miss Ritter. I agree with you, Jacqueline. 


Mary. [have to stop at the shoe shop to 
get my shoes fixed. My father says he 
thinks the shoe repair man is an impor- 
tant worker. When we're little we wear 
out so many shoe soles. It would be 
awful to have to buy new ones every 
time. 


Miss Ritter. It surely would, Mary. 


Jounny. I like the iceman and what he 
doesforus. WhenI finish my work book 
lesson, I’m going to make a picture of an 
iceman in his truck. 


Martua. I'm glad for factory workers. 
Some of them weave pretty cloth to 
make our clothes. I like pretty clothes. 


Betty Jane. I think I'll make a picture of 
a baker. I surely do like the things he 
makes. 


Frepa. I'll make a picture of a train and an 
engineer. I like to ride on the train 
when I go to my aunt's. 


Marcaret. My father drives one of 
those big freight trucks. I’m going to 
make a picture of it. 
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Donna Jean. Miss Ritter, may I read 
that book called Billy’s Letter? It tells 
about the mailman. 


Miss Ritter. Yes, you may have it. 


Barsara. I| thought I'd make a book about 
animals the farmer raises. We get meat 
to eat and wool and leather from animals. 


Patty Lou. Please, may I have the book 
about Mr. Brown’s Grocery Store? 


Yes, Patty Lou. 


Cuar.es. Oh, I wanted to read about 
the grocery man. 


Miss Ritter. There's another book you 
may have, Charles. It’s called Jimmy, 
the Grocery Man. 


Cuarues. Oh, I believe I'll take the book 
about airplanes. 


Rutu. May I have the book called About 
Boats, please? Some day I want to take 
a trip across the ocean. I think the cap- 
tain and crew are good workers. 


Miss Ritter. Are there any questions? 
Then we'll all get to work. 


(Curtain) 


Muss Ritter. 


Act III 


CHARACTERS 


Grocer, Mr. Allen. 
Child, Barbara. 


Time—Noontime. 
Place—A Grocery Store. 


Mr. Aten. Hello, Barbara. What can 
I do for you? 


BarBARA. I want a dozen bananas and a 
pound of tea, please. I wish I had a tree 
full of bananas in my backyard. 


Mr. Aten. Bananas don’t grow in our 
country, Barbara. They are brought to 
our harbors in big refrigerator ships. 
They grow in very warm countries that 
have much rain. 


BARBARA. It takes a lot of workers to fill 
your shelves with groceries, doesn’t it? 


Mr. Aten. Yes, thousands and thou- 
sands of workers, Barbara. That tea 
comes from China, the oranges come 
from California, the sugar from Cuba, 
and so on. 


BarsarA. We're lucky to have so many 
people working for us. I guess there 
must some work in the world for 


every one of us to do. 


Mr. ALLEN. 
do our part. 


BarBARA. Good-bye, Mr. Allen. I'm 
going to tell my class that. We've just 


been studying about workers who help 
us live. 


Yes, Barbara. We must all 


Mr. Auten. Good-bye, Barbara. Tell 
your mother I just got in a new load of 
grapes from California. 


(Curtain) 
Bibliography 


following bibliography is 
merely a suggestive list of books in which 
we found interesting and usable material 
bearing on the unit. Some books have just 
a few items bearing on the subject but 
these are very worth while: 


Social Science Readers: Billy's Letter, 
Grandfather's Farm, An Airplane Ride, 
Story About Boats. Helen S. Read. 


(Scribner) 

Friendly Village. O’Donnell and Carey. 
(Row, Peterson) 

Elson-Gray Reader. Book II. (Scott) 

New Friends. Rowland, Lewisand Gehres. 
(Winston) 

Our Friends at Home and School. 
and Hanthorn. (American Book) 

Friends about Us. Grace Storm. (Lyons) 

Wheels and Wings, Happy Hour Book II. 
(Johnson) 

Jimmy, the Groceryman. 
(Houghton) 

Skags, the Milk Horse. Miriam Blanton 
Huber. (American Book) 

Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and the Buttered 


White 


Jane Miller. 


Bread. Maj Lindman. (Whitman) 
Fun at Happy Acres. Ruth Barlow. 
(Crowell) 


The Post Office. Wilhelmina Slootmacher. 
(American Education) 

Clothes. Mae McCrory. (American Edu- 
cation) 

Milk. Mae McCrory. (American Edu- 
cation) 

Wag and Puff. Marjorie Hardy. (Wheeler) 

Under the Story Tree. (The Farmer Boys) 
LaRue. (Macmillan) 

The Milk Your Milkman Brings. (Colum- 
bus Milk Council, Columbus, Ohio) 

Cinders, the Cat. Miriam Blanton Huber. 
(American Book) 

A Riddle Book. Lily Lee Dootson. (Rand) 

Binkie and the Fireman. (Grosset) 


In The Susianna Winkle Book many at- 
tractive selections in modern poetry are 
found, such as: 


“Shoe Man.” 

“Giuseppe.” 

“Dicky-On Parking.” 

“Carpenter Curls.” 

There are numerous songs in several 


books that are attractive for use with this 
unit. 


In the Concord Series, 140 Folk Songs 
are: 

“The Mail-Box.” 

“The Song of Bread.” 

Planting a Garden.” 


In A Child's Book of Songs by Foresman 
(American Book) are: 


‘The Farmer,” a singing game. 
“The Busy Cobbler.” 
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READING LESSON IN SCIENCE 


By ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal, Observation School, Cleveland 


FEEDING THE BIRDS 


The soft snow is falling. 

It covers the grass seeds. 

The birds cannot get food. 

We must feed them. 

We will tie food to the trees. 

We will scatter bread crumbs on the snow. ' 
Hear the birds chirp “Thank You.” re 


SOMETHING TO DO 


, | (To be read with the teacher) 


Discuss the food of birds in winter. Where is it found? 
How do ice and snow make it hard for the birds? How can we help? 


Bring pieces of suet to school. Tie these to trees in sight of the children at 
school. Watch for birds eating. List the birds which visit the trees. 


, Have each child take a small piece of suet home and put it in a bush which 
he can watch. Report what happens. 


) : Tie baskets of crumbs to the low trees or make a feeding table. 
Draw pictures of birds feeding at the table. 


Problems—Who Can Work These? 


1. There were 7 birds at the bird table. 2 flew away. How many were left? 


2. When Lucy called the birds, 2 snowbirds flew down and 3 sparrows came. How 
many birds were there? 


3. The children hung 3 baskets of food on one tree and 4 baskets on another tree. 
How many baskets were there? 


- Guess Who I Am Put the Right Word 
nis 1 mn Dees. in Each Blank Space 
gs I cannot find any food. love snow feed hungry ice thank 


The snow and ice cover the seeds. Birds arco Cte... F 
The__.. and... cover their food. 
I hope the children feed me. Children should a . the birds. 
an I would like to sing for them. 


Who am I? you. 
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Living Art in Ameriea To-day: 
Fruits of Iowa 


, are forty-eight states in our 
country. In the United States flag they are 
represented by forty-eight white stars on 
a blue field, all exactly the same in size and 
shape, arranged in rows to suggest equality, 
but if we look at the map we notice at once 
that there are no two states alike, although 
they fit together perfectly. Compare Texas 
and Rhode Island, Maine and California, 
Florida and Illinois, Nevada and Kansas. 
We realize at once that they are as different 
as the members of a family. When we 
think of the people living in these 
various states, we know that they too 
must be different in character and we 
would like to know them better than 
we do. 


FRUITS OF IOWA 


By HELEN E. CLEAVES 


Director of Art, Boston Public Schools 


Each state should, and probably does, 
have a group of artists to tell us about the 
life and character of its people. The poems 
of James Whitcomb Riley help us to know 
and love Indiana. The architects of New 
York raise tall buildings to impress us with 
the size and commercial supremacy of our 
largest city, and we know California by 
the glowing descriptions of its climate, 
not to mention the luscious fruits which 
prove that the sun shines there as well as 
in Florida. The painters and poster de- 
signers have done much to attract the 
world to New Mexico, and now we have 
a new desire to visit lowa because an artist 
named Grant Wood lives there and is 
picturing for us the spirit of his home state. 


How refreshing it is for both artists 
and people that we are beginning to see 
and interpret the life of America instead of 
depending largely on faraway scenes and 
foreign traditions! Europe in the nine- 
teenth century taught us almost every- 
thing we knew about architecture, sculp- 
ture, painting and music. Our language 
came from Europe with our people, and the 
New England writers were the first artists 
to find their themes in American life. Now 
that we are learning the techniques of 
drawing, painting and sculpture, we are 
finding that our life is picturesque and very 
much in need of interpretation through the 
graphic arts. As we are becoming better 
acquainted by going to school together, by 


Painted by Grant Wood and Reproduced with the Artist’s Permission 
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listening to each other on the radio, by 
seeing photographs of every phase of life, 
by traveling hither and yon in our millions 
of cars on great highways, we welcome as 
never before the artist's interpretation of 
it all. The artist is one who sees more than 
the casual tourist; he sees with his mind 
and heart, and his message reaches the 
imagination of those who might otherwise 
miss the meaning of things. A real artist 
interprets life, he changes the complex into 
the simple message, he translates foreign 
terms into our everyday language. 

Look carefully at these two people, men 
and women of Iowa. You say there is only 
one woman there? Look again. Could any 
one woman be such a monument of gentle- 
ness combined with strength, holding in 
one hand the harvest of grain and with the 
other feeding all the hungry hens and geese 
of the world? Only four, you say, but 
symbols of the world’s eternal appetite 
forever reaching toward the woman's hand 
for food. Have you wondered about this 
woman's name? Of course not. She is not 
Mrs. So-and-So; she is the American farm 
mother with the famous checkered apron, 
symbol of discipline and protection, order 
and home management, integrity stamped 


squarely on good clean cotton. There is 
something modern about her, too, wholly 
adequate without frills and yet perfectly 
feminine with her half-smiling faraway 
look. The well-groomed goose and the 
two sleek hens at the left are prize birds. 
The one at the right is a puzzle and I must 
find out some day whether he has shed his 
feathers because of heat or merely to get 
ready for a new outfit of plumage. Has he 
given his feathers for a pillow or is he 
stripped for martyrdom, the price of barn- 
yard security? 


Even more stolid and benevolently 
fearless is the man of Iowa. His full weight 
and that of the measured corn rest securely 
on legs which might be Egyptian columns 
of stone so well are they clothed in mighty 
overalls, symbol of all American labor. 
His arms are as strong as derricks and his 
back carries the load with ease. He looks 
us straight in the eye without defiance or 
fear, a friendly, honest look with just a 
touch of patience handsomely expressed. 

If there is apprehension anywhere it is 
in the startled eyes of the sausage-shaped 
pig, looking up nervously, not at the mas- 


MURALS IN THE HOTEL MONTROSE, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
This painting, as well as the one on the opposite page, is part of ‘‘Fruits of Ilowa’’ 


ter but at us. Can it be that he recognizes 
us as the ultimate consumers? 

Evidently the daisy is at home in Iowa 
and lends a happy touch to the background 
of this design, although the farmer sees 
little value in it and the pigs do not relish 
its bitter taste. 

And now consider carefully the other 
people in this design. You will be amused 
at the two farm boys, especially the one 
whistling while he milks the cow, with his 
cheek resting comfortably against her 
sleek bulging side. You may be surprised 
also to see the cow, tail view, a most origi- 
nal and daring choice of viewpoint, and as 
fine a tail as you ever saw. 

The other boy has carved a fine water- 
melon and holds a beautiful, boat-shaped 
piece in his right hand as though ready to 
serve it to us as guests of the state. 


Grant Woop, the artist, is not al- 
ways as happy as this in his interpretation 
of country life. If you have seen his picture 
called ““American Gothic” you will realize 
that all work and no play has made some 
farm life tragic, but in these pictures we 

(Continued on page 38) 
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PICTURE STORY LESSON 
By ZETA I. BROWN 


State Field Supervisor of Rural Education, Augusta, Maine 


PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


Suggestions to teachers for use of this material: 


1. The questions for Grade I may be used during a language period to stimulate thought 


and imagination, and to provide a topic for conversation. The teacher’s aim should be 
to develop sentence sense. 


2. The questions entitled ‘‘What Do You Think?’’ may be used during the language period 
in the primary grades. These questions necessitate reasoning, judgment, and imagi- 
nation on the part of the child. After several ideas and opinions have been expressed re- 
garding the questions, each child should have a basis for a story of his own. The various 
suggestions at the end of the questions should make for less monotony during the story 
hour. 


. ‘‘A Smoky Adventure’’ may be used in a number of ways: 


a. Each child may read the story silently. 


b. One child may read the story to the class. 


c. The teacher may read the story to the class. 


Its purpose is to check the child’s comprehension and appreciation of the story. It may 
be desirable to have the story read, picture by picture, by different individuals in the class. 


GRADE I 


What is happening in this picture? 
Where is the dog? 

Is the dog having a good time? 

How can you tell? 

What is the dog trying to do? 

Why is the boy giving him a bath? 
Have you a dog? 

Did you ever give him a bath? 

How would you give your dog a bath? 
What do you see in this picture that you think is funny? 


You may give the boy and the dog a name, then tell me three things about them. 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


Why do you think the boy is giving the dog a bath? 

Do you think he has ever given the dog a bath before? 

What do you suppose the boy in this picture is thinking about? 
Look at the dog’s face. How do you think he is feeling? 

Why do you suppose the boy has his arm around the dog? 
Where do you think the little boy’s mother is? 

Do you think she knows what the little boy is doing? Why? 
How do you suppose the dog will get his fur dry? 

What kind of dog do you think it is? 

How do you think the boy will look after he has given the dog a bath? 


Tell what you think the dog will do after his bath. 
Tell what might happen if the dog should get away from the little boy. 
Tell what might happen if the boy gets too much soap on the dog’s face. 
Tell how you would give the dog a bath. 

Tell how you think this dog happened to get so dirty. 


A SMOKY ADVENTURE 


Robert was very proud of his dog, Buster. He had taught Buster many tricks. When 
Robert came home from school, he would always stop at the corner store for the daily paper. 
Buster seemed to know just when Robert would be coming, and he would run down the street 
to meet him every day. Buster would take the paper in his mouth and walk home very proudly 
beside his master. 

One day as they were walking home, Robert noticed that some men had taken the old smoke- 
stack off the mill and were putting up a new one. Robert stopped to watch the men raise the big 
heavy pipe to the top of the mill. 

Just then Buster noticed a neighbor’s little yellow kitten that he liked to tease. Quickly 
he dropped the paper and began to bark and run. The poor little kitten looked around for a 
tree to climb, but there was none that she could reach before Buster would catch her. Sud- 
denly she had an idea. The old smokestack would be just the place to hide. 
as she could and reached there just in time. 

Buster did not know just what a smokestack was, so he squeezed in as far as he could go trying 
to catch the kitten. Soon he began to sneeze, and everything was so dark he could not see the 
little kitten anywhere. His eyes began to smart and everything smelled very smoky. Buster 
backed out as quickly as he could and shook himself hard to find out what was the trouble. 
He rubbed his eyes with his paws, but that only made them smart all the more. He sneezed and 
sneezed and rolled over on the ground trying to get rid of the black stuff that was all over his 
body. 

Robert came up laughing. ‘‘That serves you right for chasing the poor little kitten. 


Maybe next time you will look before you run inside a smokestack. Come on home with me and 
I will give you a bath.”’ 


She ran as fast 


How many word pictures did you see in this story? 
Tell what you saw in each picture. 


You may choose one of these pictures to draw. They may be made into a booklet, 
**The Smoky Adventure.”’ 


Write what you think happened to the little yellow kitten. 
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Organizing Group Work in the 
Social Studies 


By KATHLEEN J. HENDERSON 


= of the varied interests and 
range of ability in the average classroom, 
the program of provision for individual 
differences will necessarily include, not 
only individualized assignments but op- 
portunity for leadership and followership, 
cooperation, development of personality 
and self-discipline. Training for leader- 
ship is now an accepted responsibility of 
the school, but each child should have ex- 
periences not only in leading but also in 
following, thus furthering the cause of 
democracy and social responsibility in the 
school. 

The following plan of organization for 
group work in the social studies was de- 
veloped in a fifth-grade class of over forty 
pupils, ranging in I. Q. from eighty to one 
hundred fifty. This plan of group organi- 
zation may be used as well for fourth grade 
and adapted to lower grade use. 


PROCEDURE 


Tue same procedure, with slight 
variations, was followed with all of the 
large units during the year. Since the 
pupils themselves, with the aid of the 
teacher, formulated the various steps of 
the procedure and made changes from 
time to time as the need arose, they felt 
that they knew how to “attack a big job” 
in a systematic way and could work, each 
at his own speed. 


(1) Using the blackboard, the teacher 
first introduced the unit in such a way as 
to arouse curiosity and create problems in 
the minds of the pupils. Previous knowl- 
edge of the subject under discussion was 
brought up and related to it. Free dis- 
cussion and questions were encouraged 
and a list of topics drawn up. 


(2) A list of reference books was 
placed on the blackboard. Children were 
encouraged to find and add new ones, as 
well as to bring in new material. 


(3) One or more study periods, depend- 
ing on the size of the unit under consider- 
ation, were then taken in which free read- 
ing of all available material was done. 
This gave opportunity for pupils of supe- 
rior reading ability to do extensive read- 
ing and use the school library as well. 
Slower pupils helped the teacher make a 
vocabulary for the unit, find pictures 
and stories, and read easier reference 


books. 


(4) Division into groups and choice of 
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pupil leaders was the next step. As far as 
possible, children were allowed to choose 
leader and group assignments. Care was 
taken to see that each child had an oppor- 
tunity to lead as well as to fcllow. No 
attempt to group according to ability was 
made but assignments were varied to fit 
each child. The number of groups varied 
from time to time, but usually from six to 
ten groups were at work. 


(5) When the groups and topics had 
been chosen, the pupils started to assemble 
material and read the whole topic for the 
group while the teacher met with the lead- 
ers to see that smaller topics were planned 
in logical order and that each member of 
the group received an assignment suited to 
his particular needs and ability. 


(6) The leaders then assigned to each 
child his part of the group work. The 
pupil especially gifted in any direction 
sometimes received an assignment which 
called for his particular talent, but he 
understood that he must also, at other 


times, accept other types of assign- 
ment. 


(7) A work period followed assignment 
during which the teacher and leaders cir- 
culated to make sure that assignments were 
understood and were being carefully pre- 
pared. Children were allowed to move 
freely about the room to use books, maps 
and other material. Consideration for 
others was emphasized and any one who 
overstepped courtesy rules was promptly 
reminded by his leader. 


(8) Leaders were given a short period 
(ten or fifteen minutes) to meet with their 
groups in some part of the room to put 
their programs together as a whole and 
prepare a short introduction. 


(9) Programs were then given to the 
whole class by each group, following the 
general outline vvhich had been left on the 
blackboard for reference. At least one 
pupil in each group prepared a short oral 
or written check test, of the objective 
type, which was given at the end of the 
group program. This helped to develop 
the responsibility of the group for careful 
preparation, good enunciation and presen- 
tation, as well as the responsibility of the 
listeners in giving courteous attention to 
the program. 


(10) At the conclusion of the programs, 
a short period was taken by the teacher as 
a “clinching” period in which doubtful 


points were cleared up and necessary re- 
view done. 


(11) A judging period concluded the pro- 
grams. During this period the pupils chose: 
(a) the best program in point of prepara- 
tion and presentation; (b) the best leader, 
judging from introduction, poise and con- 
tribution of the group; (c) the best speaker, 
or the one who made the greatest contri- 
bution to the group; (d) the best check 
test; (e) the group member who had made 
the most progress since the last program. 


Outcomes 


Cooperation with others. 
Acceptance of responsibility. 


Recognition of strengths and weak- 
nesses in others. 


4. Confidence and poise. 


5. Increased powers of oral and written 
expression. 


6. Appreciation of orderly and logical 
development of a theme. 


7. Discrimination between important 
facts and worthless detail. 


8. Increased vocabulary. 
9. Power to gain information through 


the use of books. 


10. Consideration for the rights of others, 
self-control and courtesy. 


Ne 


"Tnroucn the use of the above plan 
of organization for group work, the teacher 
felt that more ground was covered, more 
intensive and extensive reading was done, 
and the pupils showed greater interest 
than by means of the formal question and 
answer method. The members of each 
group developed a keen sense of responsi- 
bility for the success or failure of the group 
assignment, and faster learners often 
helped slower pupils to prepare or find 
material. 1n this way, each pupil was con- 
scious that his contribution was necessary 
and valuable to the group, and the approval 
of the group was his reward. 


The steps of planning, executing, judg- 
ing and using were carried out. Various 
assembly programs were given using the 
material of the units and associated activ- 
ities. At the end of each large unit, results 
of check tests, given by the teacher, justi- 
fied the belief that group work in the social 
studies was well worth while academically 
as well as socially. 
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AssociATED ACTIVITIES 
1. Making notebooks. 


2. Making original songs, poems and 
stories. 


. Making large posters, drawings, tap- 
estries, etc. 


. Dramatizations. 

. Building activities. 

. Exhibits. 

. Product maps. 

. Assembly programs. 

. Bulletin board displays. 


oon > 


Tre following are examples of group 
assignments: 


Study of Cotton 


GroupI How cotton is grown. 
Group II How cotton is prepared for 
market and transported. 
Group III Our cotton belt. 
Other cotton-growing areas. 
Group IV Life on a cotton plantation. 
Group V___ The cotton boll weevil. 
Group VI The cotton gin. The cotton 
picker. 
Group VII Our cotton ports. Our cot- 


ton manufacturing cities. 
Group VIII Cotton products. 


Group IX Why cotton manufacturing 
is shifting to the South. 


This unit on Cotton occupied one week 
with periods of one hour each day, and 
some pupils used free periods also in 
preparation for their reports. 

The last two periods of the week were 
usually divided between group preparation 
and reports. Other activities occupied 
groups which were first to report. In this 
way, pupils did not become overtired dur- 
ing the audience periods. Groups vied with 
one another in giving their reports in an 
original form: for instance, the group re- 
porting on cotton products brought as 
many of these as could be secured to show 
to the class; the group reporting on the 
cotton belt did this by means of a map 
made by the group. Dramatization was 
used by the group reporting on planta- 
tion life. The group whose assignment 
was the growing of cotton built a scene 
showing a cotton field and a planter’s 
house. 

Many activities grew out of this unit, 
such as the writing of business letters to 
the Department of Agriculture asking for 
information on the boll weevil. Plantation 
songs were sung during music periods, and 
drawings of cotton blossoms and balls of 
cotton and ships loaded with cotton were 
done during art periods. Stories and poems 
about the South were read during reading 
and literature periods. 
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Learning to Live Together 
(Continued from page 6) 


give children responsibility and expect 
them to carry it without adult checking. 
Even an adult must feel responsible to 
some one until a philosophy of living is 
developed. A week is long enough for 
children to go on their own momentum. 


I vo nor like the term “preparing 
for citizenship.” The nursery school child 
who is learning to take his turn on the 
slide is as much a citizen in his society as 
the adult who is learning to vote with in- 
telligence and integrity. The experiences 
which give significance and unity to chil- 
dren’s lives are experiences which make for 
individual and group development. The 
child is becoming more steady, more inde- 
pendent of parents and teachers, more able 
to get along with other people. 

From the beginning the school is con- 
cerned with citizenship. The child is re- 
garded as an individual, as well as a mem- 
ber of a social group. Teachers hope to 
guide each child into the greatest possible 
development. 

To make sincere children with initiative 
and drive, teachers must be careful that 
problems to be met are real to the children 
and that the children feel it necessary to 
solve them for their own purposes. The 
modern progressive school is not free from 
very attractive activities, seemingly child 
purposed but in reality conceived and di- 
rected by the teacher. 

The teacher has a very definite part in 
planning and stimulating materials and in 
being ready to meet the purposes of chil- 
dren. Often the children choose what she 
thinks they will choose. She must be ready 
for other choices as well. Unless these 
activities fit into the mode of growth of 
the child and unless they are accepted by 
children, the tendency is to lead children 
intoinsincerity and lack of maximum effort. 
Even in the nursery school there are many 
situations which are real to children and 
for which they could assume responsibility 
but which teachers handle. The teacher 
who passes by possibilities for child dis- 
cussion, child action, and child responsi- 
bility is losing an opportunity for children 
to meet their own situations and to get real 
satisfaction out of doing something about it. 

Children must be encouraged to think 
for themselves. School activities should be 
real and vital to them. Discussion may be 
so guided by teachers that children think 
for themselves while the teacher keeps 
quiet or asks a question or comes in when 
help is needed. 

The individual needs of children are con- 
sidered in the development of citizenship. 
For example: the very keyed child has a 
routine which gives him more rest and 
less excitement, the fearful child is guided 
into security, the spoiled child learns that 
in school the right type of conduct produces 
satisfaction and the wrong type produces 
annoyance. 


Leadership is dependent upon the power 
to use it wisely. Little children are leaders 
for a short time and in differing activities. 
Teachers are constantly giving chances for 
leadership. Through suitable leadership 
there is developed an idea of the responsi- 
bility which leadership involves. 


Ly Terms of the outward evidence 
of social adjustment and citizenship, the 
child can show only the growth which the 
wise teacher interprets as fundamental to 
the ends she desires through further devel- 
opment. The Chinese scholar Lao Tze 
once said, “To see small beginnings is 
clearness of sight.” The development of 
each group of young children is fundamen- 
tal to further growth. 

The teacher is the key to the growth of 
the child at each stage of his development. 
She studies the characteristics of children 
with an humble spirit, knowing teachers 
have much to learn. She knows the kind 
of development which should take place 
and she sets the stage for experiences and 
activities in which children engage and 
through which come desirable learnings. 

The type of planning depends upon 
whether she is herself socially adjusted and 
whether she has those traits of citizenship 
which are desirable. She must be a well- 
rounded, social individual. There must be 
nothing that warps or discolors her social 
vision if she would lead children into their 
greatest social adjustment. Through her 
social vision there can be developed a finer 
type of child, one who realizes that he is a 
member of a social group and who shares in 
the responsibility for the activities of the 
group. Through meeting specific situations 
of everyday living there is hope of devel- 
oping social responsibility. 


Mien in the Primary 
Field 


‘ie primary field is one of the most 
fascinating in education today. Yet, few 
men enter it. Adverse social opinion and 
lack of sufficient salaries are factors which 
keep many from even investigating this field. 
Those who do, meet the children inter- 
mittently rather than constantly as do reg- 
ular women teachers. 

Men have much to offer little children. 
Watch any youngster working or playing 
with his father. Watch any primary room 
when one of the male sex takes charge for 
a time. Children need more contacts with 
men, who by their very personalities, have 
something different to give them—differ- 
ent, mind you, not superior. 

College classes need to be reorganized so 
that the man student has more opportunity 
to observe small children. Even if we are 
unable to enlist them as teachers of young 
children, we shall at least have superin- 
tendents, supervisors and principals who 
are much more intelligent regarding young 


children. 
—D. E. W. in Childhood Education 
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Getting Along with Others 


By CAMILLE FERREL MARSHALL 


Arm teaching and living for a num- 
ber of years in a small community, I have 
come to certain definite conclusions. I have 
seen poor students who couldn't spell or 
write a decent sentence become gracious, 
winning adults who achieved and held im- 
portant positions by the simple expedient 
of making every one around them feel com- 
fortable and important. Sometimes this 
was brought about through an unusual 
personality, but just as often I have ob- 
served a plain, shy child develop himself 
or herself so that he accomplished by ob- 
servation and self-discipline what his more 
fortunate fellows did by means of a pleas- 
ing personality. I have seen “A” students 
in my own class hanging friendless at the 
edge of an adoring circle of children who 
have gathered to admire what my brother 
designates as a little “dumb cluck.” 

What can I do for the children in my 
school to save them heartaches now and in 
later life? I have asked myself time and 
time again. 

From this thinking is developing a series 
of units on “How to Get Along with 
Others.” The first unit which I developed 
last spring in my room (the first four grades 
of a two-room building) made me optimis- 
tic that a unit of this type was worth while. 
There is a new thoughtfulness towards 
others slowly developing in my room. I 
find a new poise in some of the weaker 
pupils. My greatest fear was that such a 
unit would make my pupils critical of 
others. So far, I believe, such a condition 
does not exist, but I am proceeding very 
cautiously and trying not to overdo this 
very delicate and subtle type of teaching. 


Haz follows the unit on “Getting 
Along with Others.” 


OBJECTIVES 


To teach these children to be more 
thoughtful in their dealings with other 
people. 

To train the children in the ordinary 
social graces, and to develop within them 


a feeling of being comfortable and at ease - 


in their daily contacts with others. 


IMMEDIATE MOTIVATION 


This unit started with conversational 
talks in our language class. I gave a few of 
my personal experiences, such as, spilling 
food at a party or breaking a nice piece of 
china at another's house. The children told 
of their experiences, too. Then I gave imag- 
inary situations and they told what they 
would do as thoughtful people in- these 
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Last spring at the Southern Wisconsin 
State Teachers’ Convention Mrs. Marshall 
presented a demonstration, with grades four 
and five, showing a phase of a unit of work, 
“How to Get Along with Other People.” 
She has now set down this unit for AMERV 
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cases. They were very interested in this 
and we had “‘loads of fun” getting started. 


PROCEDURE 


Asa result of this interest and their de- 
sire to learn how to do the best thing at all 
times, the class was divided into groups 

three in each of four groups and four in 
the fifth. The groups were all given a sub- 
ject from those we had been developing in 
our conversational lessons. The subjects 
were: “Being Hospitable and Congenial at 
School,” ““Making a Person Feel Comfort- 
able When He is Embarrassed,” and 
“Laughing at Another's Misfortune.” 
Each group met alone without my guidance 
and made up a playlet to dramatize the 
situation. During the next few days the 
playlets on the three subjects were worked 
out. These crude little plays were then 


.fewritten by the whole class, improving 


on the first draft and taking from each 
group's dialogue the best parts. Each 
playlet had two parts—the first drama- 
tizing the wrong way to handle a situation; 
the second, a better way. We felt we could 
not show the right way as there are many 
right ways of doing almost everything. 


THE PLAYLETS 


Being Hospitable and 
Congenial at School 


CHARACTERS 
Two boys: Tommy, Lloyd. 
One girl: Miss Coplin, the teacher. 
Visitor: Mrs. Dean (a mother). 


SCENE 


A schoolroom. 


The Play (Wrong Way) 


Miss Coputn. (Crossly.) We'll have 
Arithmetic first this morning. Get your 
books ready. I'll read the answers. 
(Reads very fast.) 48, 61, '72, 35, 69, 58, 
37. (A knock is heard at the door.) Oh, 
dear! another visitor. (Goes to door.) 
Come on in, sit down. (Comes back to 
class, continues to read answers.) 68, 58, 
61, 72. 


Tommy. I lost my place. 


Miss Coptin. Well, you are always los- 
ing your place. Where did you lose it? 


Tommy. In the second row. 


Miss Copun. I suppose I'll have to read 
it over. (Reads.) 37, 68, 58,61. Correct 
your work before you go home. Excused 
for recess. (Gets a dust cloth, pays no 
attention to visitor.) I must get this dust- 
ing finished. 


Mrs. Dean. How is my little boy getting 
along in school now? 


Pupils of the Primary Room, Lima Center State Graded School, Wisconsin 
WE ARE LEARNING HOW TO GET ALONG WITH OTHERS 
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Miss Copuin. (Keeps right on dusting.) 
Oh, all right I guess. 


The Play (Better Way) 


Same characters and scene 


Miss Coptin. Good morning, boys and 
girls. Isn't this a fine day? You all look 
so happy this morning. Is the third grade 
ready for Arithmetic? Let’s check our 
work first. I'll read the answers. (Reads 
slowly and in a, sweet voice.) 48, 61, 72, 
35, 69, 58, 37. (A knock is heard at the 
door.) Excuse me, boys and girls. (Goes 
to door.) Good morning, Mrs. Dean. 
Come right in. You may sit down here. 
(Offers a chair.) May I take your coat? 

(She takes coat and hangs it ona hanger. 
Comes back to class and continues.) We 
will go on now, children. Ready? 68, 
58, 61, 72. 


Tommy. I'm sorry, Miss Coplin, but I 
lost my place. 


Miss Cop in. 


Where did you lose it, 
Tommy? 


In row 2. 


Miss Coptin. I'll read the row over 
again. (Reads.) 37, 68, 58,61. Let’s try 
to have our work corrected before we go 
home tonight. You may be excused for 
recess. Have a good time playing! 

(She goes over and sits down by Mrs. 
Dean.) 'msoglad you came tocall, Mrs. 
Dean. I’ve been wanting to talk with 
you. You know your little boy isn’t 
doing quite so well. I was wondering if 
you could help him at home a little bit. 
If he would read out loud to you every 
night it would help. 


Mrs. Dean. I shall be glad to help. 
Just let me know of anything I can do. 
I’m afraid I must be going now. I have 
enjoyed being here. 


Tommy. 


Miss Coptin. Iam glad you could come. 


Do come again. 


Mrs. Dean. Thank you. Good-bye. 
Miss Good-bye. 
(Tue Enp) 


Making a Person Feel 
Comfortable when He Is 
Embarrassed 


CHARACTERS 


One little girl: Jane Briggs. 


Two women: Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Briggs 
(mother of Jane). 


ScENE 


Living-room in the home of Mrs. Briggs. 


(A knock is heard. Mrs. Briggs goes to the 
door. Mrs. Jones has come to make an 
afternoon call.) 


The Play (Wrong Way) 


Mrs. Brices. Oh, good afternoon, Mrs. 
Jones. Come right in. 


Mrs. Jones. Good afternoon. 
in.) Hello, Jane. 


afternoon? 


(Comes 
How are you this 


I am fine. 


Mrs. Briccs. 


Jones. 


JANE. 


Take off your coat, Mrs. 


Mrs. JONEs. 


Mrs. Briccs. What a pretty dress you 
have on! Is it new? 


Thank you. 


Mrs. Jones. Well, quite new. 
Christmas present. 


Mrs. Briccs. It is so pretty. I suppose 
you had other nice things, too. 


It is a 


Mrs. Jones. Yes, I was treated very 
well. I suppose you got nice things, too. 


Mrs. Briccs. I was treated very well, 
too. But the thing I like best is a vase 


BEING HOSPITABLE AND CONGENIAL AT SCHOOL 


from my husband. Will you run and get 
it, Jane? (Jane goes out and brings the 
vase. She gives it to Mrs. Jones.) 


Mrs. Jongs. Oh, isn't it pretty! (Drops 
vase, and it breaks.) 


Mrs. Briccs. Why! I guess it won't 
matter. But I don’t see where my hus- 
band will ever find another one. (Mrs. 
Jones picks up pieces and Mrs. Briggs and 
Jane watch.) I really thought more of 


this gift than any of the others. What 
will Mr. Briggs say? 


The Play (Better Way) 
Same characters and scene 


Mrs. Briccs. Oh, good afternoon, Mrs. 
Jones. Come right in. 


Mrs. Jones. Good afternoon. 
in.) Hello, Jane. 


afternoon? 


(Comes 
How are you this 


Jane. Iam fine, thank you. 


Mrs. Briccs. 
Jones. 


Mars. JONEs. 


Mrs. Briccs. What a pretty dress you 
have on! Is it new? 


Mrs. Jones. Well, quite new. 
Christmas present. 


Mrs. Briccs. It is so pretty. I suppose 
you had other nice things, too. 


Take off your coat, Mrs. 


Thank you. 


It is a 


Mrs. Jones. Yes, I was treated very 
well. I suppose you got nice things, too. 


Mrs. Briccs. I was treated very well, 
too. But the thing I like best is a vase 
from my husband. Will you run and get 
it, Jane? 


(Jane goes out and brings the vase. She gives 
it to Mrs. Jones.) 


Mrs. Jones. Oh, isn't it pretty! (Drops 
vase and it breaks.) Oh! I am so sorry. 


Mrs. Briccs. Now, Mrs. Jones, don’t 
worry about this. It is perfectly all right. 
(All pick up pieces.) 

Mrs. Jones. It was so clumsy of me. 

Mrs. Briccs. We all have accidents. 


Jane. Iknow Daddycanfindanother one. 


(THe Enp) 


Laughing at Another’s 
Misfortune 


CHARACTERS 
One boy: Freddie. 
Three girls: Kathryn, Phyllis, Joann. 


CosTUMES 


Snow suits or winter clothes of any kind. 


é 
ce 


SCENE 


Ice pond. The children are skating and 
having a good time. 


The Play (Wrong Way) 


Katuryn. Oh, isn’t this a swell day for 
skating? 
Freppiz. I'll say it is—no wind at all. 


Puytus. Have you a new pair of skates, 
Kathryn? 


Katuryn. Not new, I just had them 
sharpened. 
Joann. We must be careful. The ice is 


rather thin in places. 


Freppiz. (Falling down.) Oh! My! I'm 


hurt. 
(The girls laugh and go on skating.) 


The Play (Better Way) 
Same characters, costumes and scene 


Katuryn. Oh, isn’t this a swell day for 
skating? 

Freppi. I'll say it is—no wind at all. 

Puytus. Have you a new pair of skates, 
Kathryn? 

Katuryn. Not new, I just had them 
sharpened. 

Joann. We must be careful. The ice is 


rather thin in places. 


Freppiz. (Falling down.) Oh! My! I'm 
hurt. 
Katuryn. Isn't that too bad? 


(All the girls run to him.) 


Joann. I'll run and get the sled. Then 
we will take him home. 


Let’s brush him off. 


Freppie. (As he is being helped on the sled.) 
This is very kind of you girls. 


(Tue Enp) 
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VOCABULARY 


The Vocabulary work in connection 
with this unit proved very interesting. 
A new word was presented each day. It 
was presented through a picture or a story. 
After being presented and the meaning 
made clear the word was written in a little 
book called ““My New Vocabulary.” Each 
child made such a book and added his new 
words. During the playtime, at home and 
at school, the children tried to make an oc- 
casion to use these new vocabulary words. 
They had many chances and took much 
pride in using them. As an English exer- 
cise each child wrote about one use he 
made of his words. 

Let us peep together into a few of these 
little booklets and find out just the way in 
which some of these words were used. 
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MAKING A PERSON FEEL COMFORTABLE WHEN HE IS EMBARRASSED 


hospitable (This is Ella's) 


When we were eating our lunches the 
other noon we were talking about Little 
Mary Mixup living in a house trailer. She 
and her mother got caught in the flood. 
There were many people out in the rain 
trying to get to higher ground. Little 
Mary Mixup asked the people into her 
house trailer, where it was dry and warm. 
She was hospitable. 


patience (This is Alice's) 


My sister is trying to teach me how to 
crochet. It takes patience because I don’t 
know how yet. 


assisted (This is Melvin’s) 


This morning I saw the gray kitty that 
comes around the grocery store. He was 
under a car that stopped. I told him that 
he would get run over if the driver started 
the car. I assisted him from under the car 
and carried him to the store. 


considerate (Leotta’s) 


My sister was considerate this morning. 
I fell down on the ice and hurt myself. She 
was considerate because she assisted me 
in getting up. 


congenial (Joann’s) 


My mother hasn’t a washing machine. 
Mrs. Frost has one. She asked my mother 
to wash clothes with her. I think they 
were congenial, don’t you? 


SPELLING 


This Spelling list was used as the regular 
list of spelling words throughout the unit. 
The list was compiled gradually, according 
to the necessity for their use. 


loyal misfortune 
kind laughing 
patient errand 
generous present 
assist clumsy 
assisted corrected 
assisting better 
comfortable visitor 


duty congenial 
likeable hospitable 
thoughtful courteous 
unselfish helpful 
READING 


In Reading we found and read all the 
stories, articles, poems or anything else 
we could gather in connection with people 
and how they have made friends or have 
become successful because they knew how 
to get along with others. 
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Much original work was done in our 
Art class. We tried to show through 
drawing some lessons we had learned in 
connection with this unit of work. To 
show unselfishness we made apples with 


(Continued on page 58) 
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HOW WILL YOU HELP WHEN YOU GROW UP?... 
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. . . (See ‘Workers Who Help Us Live’’) 
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Daddy said to the twins, ‘‘You know that animals, food, clothing §=—*— 
and other things come to us from far-away places. You must learn that — 
fishes come, too.’’ So mother took the children to the aquarium. 


There they saw many different kinds of fishes all living in tanks in 
one building far from their homes. There were fishes that live in rivers, 
in lakes, in the Atlantic Ocean and in the Pacific Ocean. There were fat 
fishes, thin fishes, large and small and queerly shaped fishes. All were 
busy swimming, floating, eating and breathing. Some darted about gaily. 
Others were solemn and moved slowly. 
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“NOW KEEP STILL!” (See ‘‘Workers Who Help Us Live’’) 
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“WHAT IS THE MATTER?” (See ‘Workers Who Help Us“Live’’) 
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“THEY HEARD A SQUEAKY LITTLE VOICE” 
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Stories for Children 


The Brownies’ Merry Time 


By MARGARET 8S. WISE 
North Weymouth, Massachusetts 


Orce upon a time a Brownie 
was wandering about in a large 
city. At first he was very fright- 
ened. He didn’t like the noise and 
hubbub around him. His home was 
in the lovely green park at the edge 
of the city. There all was quiet and 
peaceful. How different the city 
was! 

Brownie was sorry that he had 
left the beautiful park. He had 
been busy chasing the bright red 
and gold autumn leaves. He had 
been chasing them for hours before 
he noticed how far away from 
home he had traveled. The leaves 
had led him on and on. Now, here 
he was on one of the busiest streets 
in the city. 

Brownie had just decided to go 
back home, when he met two small 
boys. The lads were selling news- 
papers to people scurrying by on 
their way home from business. 

Brownie’s curiosity made him 
change his mind. So, instead of go- 
ing home to the quiet park he 
turned himself into a stone and 
seated himself on the pile of news- 
papers. There were several other 
stones there which were used to 
keep the wind from blowing the 
newspapers away. The boys were 
so busy that they didn’t notice the 
new stone on the pile. 

Brownie couldn’t read; so he 
didn’t understand this newspaper 
business at all. But he could under- 
stand what the people were saying. 
He sat there laughing to himself at 
these funny human beings. They 
were pushing one another in their 
rush to get home for supper. 
Brownie thought they were play- 
ing a game like tag. 

But when a man bumped into 
the smallest boy and never even 
stopped to help pick up the news- 
papers that went flying in every 
direction, Brownie began to under- 


stand. This wasn’t a game. The 
people were just rough. They were 
in such a hurry they didn’t have 
time to be polite. They thought 
only of themselves. 

Brownie watched these impolite 
people for a while. Then he de- 
cided to go back to his beautiful 
green park where everyone had 
time to think of others. 

It was late when the Brownie 
reached home; so he couldn’t then 
tell his adventures to his friends. 
But early the next morning the 
other Brownies gathered about him 
to hear his story. Brownie told 
them everything. When he came 
to the part where the man knocked 
the newsboy down and then rushed 
away, the oldest Brownie said, 
“Those people need to learn to 
think of other people.” 

The Brownie who had been to 
the city said, “Let us try to help 
them.” 

Then the jolliest-looking Brownie 
slapped his knee with his hand and 
exclaimed, “I have an idea! It will 
cure our rude neighbors. What a 
merry time we shall have!” 

“Oh, tell us your plan,” shouted 
the Brownies, for they dearly loved 
to play pranks. 

“Well,” said the jolly Brownie, 
“‘let’s all go to the city.” 

“Hurrah! Hurrah!’ cheered the 
little fellows. 

“Then,” went on the jolliest- 
looking Brownie, ““we’ll each choose 
one of those queer people to follow. 
We'll remind them of their man- 
ners. Perhaps it will help. Any- 
way we can try—and just think of 
the fun we can have!” 

The Brownies shouted and 
cheered, and thanked their jolly 
brother for such a clever plan. 
They could hardly settle down to 
sleep that night for thinking of the 
next day’s adventure. 
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Next morning the whole Brownie 
village went to the city. If you had 
seen them on the way, you would 
have thought it was a swarm of 
bees. Many people do not believe 
there are Brownies. If they saw 
one, they might harm him. But 
most people let bees alone. So the 
Brownies turn themselves into bees 
whenever they are traveling. 

As soon as the Brownies reached 
the city streets they took their own 
shapes once more. The city people 
were too busy even to see the 
Brownies. 

Each Brownie began to choose 
someone to follow. The Brownie 
who had been to the city found his 
newsboys again and, taking his 
place upon the pile of newspapers, 
began his good work for the day. 
He kept busy shouting “Thank 
you” at the top of his squeaky 
little voice, because neither the 
customers nor the newsboys both- 
ered to say “Thank you.” 

At first the Brownie was not 
even heard. But finally the smallest 
boy noticed him and was surprised. 

The Brownie said, “Please say 
‘Thank you’ for me. I’m so hoarse 
I can’t say it any more.” 

The little boy said, “All right, 
but you stay there. I'd like to talk 
with you.” 

The boy had heard a great deal 
about Brownies and was delighted 
to see one. So he said ““Thank you” 
to everyone who bought a news- 
paper. 

Many of his customers did not 
answer him. But one smiling lady 
said, ““Aren’t you polite! Here, 
take this note up to the office up- 
stairs and I’m sure they'll buy their 
papers from you.” 

“There,” said Brownie, when she 
had gone, “I knew you'd get along 
better if you were more polite.” 


Tur jolliest-looking Brownie 
chose a man with a flower in his 
buttonhole to follow. The merry 
little fellow seated himself right 


in the flower. Every time the man 
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pushed the people near him Brownie 
shouted, in his wee voice, “Don’t 
push! Don’t push!” While they 
were getting on the street car he 
kept saying, “Ladies first, please. 
Ladies first.” 

The man with the flower in his 
buttonhole grew nervous. People 
thought he was speaking with the 
little squeaking voice. He sat in an 
empty place and opened his news- 
paper. He wanted to hide from the 
people who were watching him. 

The jolliest-looking Brownie no- 
ticed that ladies were standing. 
And again he spoke. This time he 
said, “Be a gentleman. Let a lady 
have your seat.” 

All the men who were sitting 
jumped to their feet. Their faces 
became very red. The ladies smiled 
and said, “Thank you,” when 
they took the seats—all but one. 
Brownie saw that one. 

He said, in a singsong voice, 
“The lady in the red hat didn’t 
say “Thank you.’ The lady in the 
red hat didn’t say “Thank you.” 

All the passengers laughed. 

The poor man with the flower 
in his buttonhole got off at the next 
stop. He couldn’t imagine what 
was going on. He never thought 
of a Brownie. 

The Brownie kept quiet then 
and the man with the flower in his 
buttonhole decided that he must 
have imagined all that the squeaky 
little voice had been saying in the 
car. 

As he entered an office building 
and turned toward the elevator he 
felt like himself again. He nodded 
to the elevator boy and said, ““Ten.”’ 
Then all of a sudden he jumped 
once more, for the same little 
squeaky voice called out, “Say 
please—please—please—please.” 

The elevator boy was so startled 
that he started the elevator down 
instead of up. 

Such fun as that jolly Brownie 
had all day! 


The tiniest Brownie of all 
chose a little girl to follow. He was 
just a little afraid of the grown-ups. 
They seemed as large as giants to 
him. The little girl had two long 
pigtails. At the end of each there 
was a beautiful pink bow. Brownie 
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just hopped right up onto one bow 
and rode thereall the way to school. 

Now Brownie had never been to 
school. The large building with so 
many rooms was a puzzle to him. 
As soon as he was inside he left the 
little girl and went off by himself. 

He saw many children and a few 
grown-ups. He thought the desks 
and chairs were lovely—they were 
shiny and new. One of the teachers 
was making white marks on the 
board. When she wasn’t looking 
Brownie took a piece of chalk. It 
was all he could do to lift it, but he 
managed to make several crooked 
lines. Later the teacher was sur- 
prised to find scribbling on her 
boards. She thought it must have 
been some naughty boy. 

When the bell rang for school to 
begin, the tiniest Brownie was 
much frightened. He scurried into 
a corner and kept very still. 

The children were so quiet that 
Brownie soon lost his fear and stole 
out of his corner. There were many 
strange things to see. He was so 
interested that he almost forgot the 
reason he had come to the city. 
After he had peaked into all the 
corners and closets, he found a 
sunny corner on the windowsill. 

He watched the children all the 
morning. And how surprised he 
was! The children were just as 
polite as the Brownies themselves. 
Brownie was so pleased that he just 
had to talk right out loud in school. 

“Oh!” said he. “You are such 
lovely, lovely children!” The 
teacher and the children jumped. 
They were astonished to hear that 
tiny voice. 

It took them a long time to find 
out where it came from. When 
they. did discover the Brownie, 
they just couldn’t say a word. 
Imagine finding a wee little brown 
fellow on the windowsill! 

After a while the teacher spoke 
softly to the Brownie. “Tell us, 
little Brownie,” she said, “why 
you think these boys and girls are 
such lovely children.” 

Then the tiniest Brownie told 
the teacher every polite thing the 
children had done. Would he have 
had as long a list of polite deeds for 
every schoolroom? And what 
could some of the things have been? 


The children were delighted. 
One of the boys said, “We like you, 
Brownie. We are glad you came to 
visit school. We'd like to do some- 
thing for you. What would you 
enjoy?” 

Brownie replied, “If you'll al- 
ways remember to be polite, Ill be 
very happy. And just one more 
little thing. I would like to march 
with you.” 

So they marched round and 
round the room with the Brownie 
for a leader. 

Then the tiniest Brownie climbed 
into the little girl’s pink bow and 
rode off down the street home with 
her. As they went along they heard 
a buzzing in the air. It sounded 
like a swarm of bees. And presto! 
Brownie changed himself into a 
bee and flew off toward the park. 

To this very day that same tini- 
est Brownie goes to school—some- 
times to one school and sometimes 
to another. 


Living Artin America To-day 
(Continued from page 19) 


feel that there is a wholesome balance of 
strength against natural difficulties. 

The word balance reminds us of design, 
which is the basis of the artist’s work. 
Only by designing or planning can the 
artist possibly produce a desired effect on 
his audience. Each group in this decorative 
scheme is a balanced unit, compactly ar- 
ranged to express the strength and dignity 
of independent labor. Slavery could not 
be expressed this way. The vertical axis 
in each group coincides with the backbone 
of the figure. There is nothing casual or 
uncontrolled about any line or shape in 
the whole scheme. Mr. Wood evidently 
likes to draw and he draws well. The 
wrinkles in the clothes are omitted to 
emphasize the solid geometry of each form 
and yet the light and shade is reduced to 
the simplest modeling of edges in order 
to keep the flat character needed fora wall 
decoration. Here as in the Indian painting* 
we have no pictorial background, merely 
a plain, light tone furnished by the wall 
itself. The whole scheme is as simple as 
a Mother Goose story and as masterful in 
its psychology. 

We are reminded of Thomas Jefferson's 
statement that American democracy will 
endure as long as the majority of its people 
are farmers. Folks like this are kindly, 
sensible, well-balanced and human. May 
their tribe increase, may their rewards be 
according to their worth, and may the 
artists help to open our eyes to the value 
of their contribution to American living! 


*“‘The Pottery Makers’ by Tse-ye-Mu, fron- 
tispiece, AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, October, 1937. 
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Is There a Fairy in Your Neighborhood? 


By MARIETA F. RUSSELL 
West Medford, Massachusetts 


eBaxe’s mother closed the 
fairy-tale book and placed it on 
Jane’s little table. 

‘Thank you, Mother dear, for 
reading me such a lovely fairy tale. 
Why aren’t there fairies around 
today?” 

“What makes you think there 
aren't any fairies?” her Mother 
asked. 

“T have never seen one,” Jane 
answered. 

“Have you looked?” 

‘No, I haven’t looked. I believe 
I'll go out-of-doors now and hunt 
for one.” 

Jane put on her pink sunbonnet 
because it was hot in the sun. 
She kissed her mother good-bye and 
went outside, to hunt for a fairy. 

In the edge of the garden Jane 
saw some pretty yellow pansies. 
They smiled up at her. 

“Oh, you pretty things,” she 
said. 

Jane looked under the pansy 
plants, but she didn’t see a fairy. 

“Tl take some of you with me 
while I hunt for a fairy,” she said 
to them. 

The pansies didn’t mind being 
picked. They were glad to go with 
Jane and help her hunt for a fairy. 

As she went through the White’s 
backyard, she heard old Mr. White 
groaning. 

‘“Let’s go in and say ‘Hello’ to 
the old gentleman. He is probably 
blue again,” Jane whispered to the 
yellow pansies. 

Mrs. White was very glad to see 
her and old Mr. White put on his 
spectacles and, when he saw it was 
Jane, he smiled. 

‘So you brought an old gentle- 
man some yellow pansies. That 
was real sweet of you,” he said. 

Jane looked at the yellow pan- 
sies. They seemed to nod their 
heads as if they would be pleased 
to stay with the old gentleman. 
So Jane fixed the pansies in a blue 


bowl and put them on the table 
where Mr. White could see them. 

‘““Now I must go, because I am 
hunting for a fairy,” said Jane. 

Old Mr. White forgot to groan. 
He got up from his chair and helped 
his wife with the dishes. 

Jane went on her way, looking 
for a fairy. She was just about to 
peek under a toadstool, when she 
saw the little Jones boy start across 
the street alone. Edward Jones was 
not to cross the street alone. He 
was only two. Jane was a big girl. 
She was six. Jane took the little 
boy by the hand and led him back 
to his mother. Edward didn’t want 
to go home just then, but Jane made 
him. His mother was grateful. 

Thank you, Jane. I just let him 
get out of my sight for a minute 
while I looked at my pies. I guess 
I'll have to tie him until he gets big 
like you.” 

Jane couldn’t find the toadstool 
again. Perhaps the fairy had moved 
it. 

Then she saw a large clump of 
bushes ahead. She ran toward it. 
That was just the sort of place for 
the home of a fairy. She heard a 
littlecry. Sheran faster. She looked 
under the bushes and saw a yellow 
kitten. The poor kitty was caught 
in the bushes. He couldn’t get out. 
Jane moved the bushes and helped 
him out. The kitten stopped crying 
and began to purr. Mrs. Cat came 
running. She rubbed against Jane’s 
ankles and said ““Meow” politely. 

“IT was very glad to help your 
kitten,” said Jane, “but now I must 
hunt for a fairy.” 
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Jane went on her way after pat- 
ting both cats. 

The wind blew hard now. “Per- 
haps a fairy will be blown from her 
hiding-place,” Jane thought. 

But she only saw old Mrs. Smith 
coming along. Suddenly old Mrs. 
Smith’s hat blew off and rolled to- 
ward Jane. Jane grabbed the hat 
and returned it. Then she helped 
Mrs Smith home with her bundles. 

As she came out of Mrs. Smith’s 
yard and walked along, she looked 
on each side, but no fairy had been 
blown from her hiding-place. 

It was almost suppertime. Jane 
didn’t have much longer to hunt 
for a fairy. She might find her in 
the Snow’s backyard. There were 
many places there where a fairy 
might hide. When she reached the 
Snow’s backyard, she found the 
baby crying. 

“What is the matter with your 
baby?” she asked Mrs. Snow. 

‘She has lost her woolly lamb,” 
said Mrs. Snow, “and won't stop 
crying until she has it.” 

Jane hunted everywhere for that 
woolly lamb. It wasn’t under the 
sweet pea vines and it wasn’t lying 
in the marigold bed. Finally Jane 
found it in the apple tree. She gave 
the baby the lost lamb and the 
child stopped crying. 

Now it was too late to hunt for 
the fairy. It was time to go home 
for supper. Jane was so sorry she 
hadn’t found the fairy that she 
could hardly eat. 

‘What ails my little girl?’ asked 
Jane’s mother. 

“I didn’t find the fairy,” said 
Jane. 

“That’s strange,” said her 
mother. “Several of our neighbors 
cal'ed me on the telephone and 
said that there had been a good 
fairy in our neighborhood this 
afternoon.” 

‘How do you suppose I missed 
seeing her?” asked Jane. 
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The Holdens Build a House 


A Story Project 


By RUTH SHARKEY GILLESPIE 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 


Chapter Seven 


Frauway evening at the din- 
ner table Mr. Holden was in very 
good spirits. “Well,” he said, 
“at last we have a roof over our 
heads.” 

“Oh, Daddy. Did you go to 
Brooklands this afternoon?’’ Mary 
was disappointed. The next day 
was Saturday and she had hoped 
that her father would visit the 
new house then, taking her with 


“I had to see that everything 
was ready for your inspection to- 
morrow, didn’t I?” 

The crestfallen little face lighted 
up with a smile, and Tommy at the 
other side of the table looked re- 
lieved, too. There was no better 
way to spend Saturday than in 
driving out to see the Holdens’ 
new home. Each week the children 
were anxious to see what progress 
had been made since their last 
visit. 

“How does it look?” asked Mrs. 
Holden, bringing the conversation 
back to the new roof. 

“Great!” said Mr. Holden. 

“What kind of a roof is it, 
Daddy?” asked Mary, trying to pic- 
ture the house with the roof on it. 

“What kinds of roofs are there?” 
teased her father. 

“This house has a red roof,” 
said Mary, “but I don’t suppose 
our new one will be like that.” 

*“No,” admitted her father, “tile 
is an excellent roof for an apartment 
house, but would be a little top- 
heavy for a small house like ours.” 

“What are tiles, Dad?” inter- 
rupted Tommy. 

“A kind of brick, a baked clay,” 
explained his father. 

“Shingles,” asked Mary, paying 
no attention to Tommy’s inter- 
ruption, “like the house at the 
beach?” 

“No, wooden shingles are a fire 
hazard. Their use is forbidden by 
law in most cities and towns now.” 

‘*Those other shingles, that come 


in different colors,” 
Tommy. 

“You mean asbestos shingles?” 
asked his father. you're 
wrong, too. That kind gives only a 
ten-year roof, and we want this roof 
to last as long as the house does.” 

“Well, what kind then?” asked 
Mary who had no more guesses to 
offer. 

“Slate,” said Mr. Holden. ““Good 
old-fashioned slate. The best roof- 
ing material on the market. The 
lifetime roof. Made from the same 
kind of slate your mother used to 
= in school when she was a little 
girl.” 
“Your grandmother, he means, 
or maybe it was your great-grand- 
mother,” laughed Mrs. Holden. 
“Stop this nonsense, John, and eat. 
Everything will be cold.” 

For a while the Holdens ate in 
silence, but the new house was so 
interesting as a subject of conver- 
sation that soon Tommy broke the 
silence with another question. 
“Slate is a kind of stone, isn’t it, 
Dad?” 

“It is quarried as stone is,” 
agreed Mr. Holden. “And, by the 
way,” he added, “there is copper 
on that new roof of ours, too. Cop- 
per flashings, places near the chim- 
ney and top edges, and copper gut- 
ters and water spouts. Copper is 
much better and more lasting than 
zinc or tin, which are sometimes 
used.” 

Mary sighed happily. “It’s going 
to be such a lovely house,” she 
said. “I can hardly wait for it to be 
finished.” 

The following day, as they drove 
up to it, the whole family echoed 
her thought. The house certainly 
was coming on. It stood brave 
and sturdy with its fine new roof, 
the copper trimmings glistening in 
the sunlight. 

Tommy had such a feeling of 
pride. This was his house. He 
knew every brick and stone, every 
bit of lumber and metal, that had 
gone into its construction. 
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Chapter Eight 


Ta following week Mary 
had a cold and she had to remain in 
bed for several days. She read all 
her older storybooks over again, 
and her very newest ones she read 
twice. She changed dresses and hats 
for all of her dolls, and she had a 
very large doll family, but after a 
while that didn’t seem to be much 
fun. Duke was her only comfort. 
He would come to her door, cock 
his head on one side as if to say, 
“What is the idea of all this stay- 
ing in bed? Why don’t you get up 
and take me out-of-doors to play?” 
When Mary spoke to him his tail, 
indeed his whole body, would wag 
furiously. But he wasn’t allowed 
to hop up on Mary’s bed because 
of her cold, and that rather spoiled 
the fun. 

One day when daddy came home 
to lunch he pulled some pamphlets 
from his pockets and tossed them 
on Mary’s bed. “Some pictures 
for you to look at,” he said. “Sev- 
eral salesmen have been in the of- 
fice trying to interest me in their 
heating systems for the new house. 
You look them over and tell me 
which one to pick out.” 

Mary laughed at that. She knew 
that daddy would decide anything 
as important as that for himself, 
but the pictures looked interesting. 
It would be something to do during 
the afternoon. 

There were pictures of children 
playing on the floor with their toys, 
pictures of playrooms in the cellar 
like the one Tommy was going to 
have in their new house, pictures 
of sun parlors with plants blooming 
indoors while the snow was falling 
outside the windows. There were 
pictures of blazing fires, and strange- 
looking pictures of the machinery 
that kept the fires burning. Most 
of the reading matter Mary didn’t 
understand; so she only read a 
little of it, the lines under the pic- 
tures and parts like that. 

At four o’clock Tommy came 
home from school. He poked his 
head in at Mary’s door to ask how 
she was feeling. 

“Fine,” said Mary. 

“Beat you at checkers,” said 
Tommy. 
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“How do you know you will?” 
asked Mary. 

“Because I always do,” he re- 
torted with a grin. 

He did win, not only one game 
but several, until Mary was glad 
to hear her father’s voice in the 
hall. Mr. Holden came in gaily. 
Seeing one of the pamphlets still 
lying on Mary’s bed, he pretended 
to warm his fingers over the flames 
pictured on the cover. 

“Pretty cold out,” he said. “A 
good time to be thinking of fires. 
Have you found out how we're 
going to heat the new house?” 

“No,” admitted Mary, “most 
of it I couldn’t undertsand.” 

“May I look at those papers, 
Dad?” asked Tommy. 

“Later,” said his father. “Right 
now you two listen to me for a 
moment. This heating business is 
really very simple. You want to 
know about everything that goes 
into the new house, don’t you?” 

“Oh, yes, Dad,” agreed the chil- 
dren. 

“There are two parts to any 
heating system,” said Mr. Holden, 
“the furnace in the cellar, and the 
pipes going upstairs through the 
house. A fire is built in the furnace 
and that fire warms something that 
travels up through the pipes— 
sometimes it is hot air, sometimes 
hot water, and sometimes steam.” 

“This house has steam in the 
pipes, doesn’t it, Dad?” inter- 
rupted Tommy. 

“Most very large buildings are 
heated by steam,” replied his father. 

“What shall we have in the new 
house Mary asked. 

water,” answered Dad. 
*T like that way of heating best for 
a house like ours.” 

“What about oil heat, Dad?” 
asked Tommy. 

“Ah, now we're back to the cel- 
lar again,” laughed Mr. Holden. 
“Down there where we heat that 
water we can burn anything we 
want to, coal, oil or gas if we put 
in the right kind of a furnace for it.” 

“What are we going to burn?” 
asked Tommy. 

“We are going to put in an oil 
burner.” 

the matter with coal?” 
asked Tommy. 


“Not a thing,” said his father, 
“except that it has to be shoveled. 
Oil is much simpler; it just keeps 
flowing right along from the big 
tank to the burner as it is needed.” 

“IT saw a picture of something 
called a stoker, Dad. The coal 
moves right along into the furnace 
from that,” said Tommy. 

“But somebody has to fill the 
stoker,” said his father, “and if I 
should be away several days, who'd 
fill it up for your mother? You are 
not big enough to do it yet. With 
oil the man fills up the tank from 
the outside of the house. The tank 
holds many, many gallons, and no 
one has to worry about it for a long 
time.” 

“What about gas?” asked Tom- 
my. “You don’t even have to have 
a tank for that, do you?” 

“No, just connect with the 
pipes running to the gas company’s 
tanks. The simplest way of all, 
and probably the best, but also, as 
yet, the most expensive. Oil will 
serve our purpose and not cost as 
much. Plenty of oil for the furnace 
and plenty of wood for the fireplace, 
and we'll be nice and warm in the 
new house next winter. By the 
way,” continued Mr. Holden, “I 
wonder if you children realize that 
these fuels we have been talking 
about—wood, coal, oil and gas— 
are really all the same thing.” 

“The same thing?” asked Mary. 
“They don’t look the same.” 

“But they are,” replied her 
father. ““That’s why they all burn. 
I'm not going to tell you the answer. 
Get out your dictionary and your 
encyclopedia. Look up wood, and 
coal, and oil, and gas. Look up the 
subject of fuels. Find out what I 
mean when I say that they are all 
the same thing. There is a story 
there. It would make a good sub- 
ject for your next English compo- 
sition, “The Story of Fuels.’ ” 

“Shall we write it, Daddy?” 
asked Mary. 

“Why not? Write it for me. 
Maybe I'll give a prize for the best 
one. Yes, Ill give two prizes, one 
for the best story and one for the 
second best.” 

“But, Daddy,” protested Mary, 
“there are only two of us. We'd 
both get prizes.” 


‘““What’s the matter with that?” 
her father wanted to know. 

“When must the stories be 
ready?” asked Tommy. 

“A week from today, and your 
mother will be the judge,” said 
Mr. Holden, as Mrs. Holden ap- 
peared in the doorway with Mary’s 
tray. “Come on, Tommy,” he 
added, as he took the tray and set 
it in front of Mary. “Pick up these 
pamphlets if you want them. Put 
away the checkers and let’s get 
ready for dinner.” 


Project 
(Continuation of selection of building 
materials) 
4. Construction of roof 
a. Use of slate 
Discuss superiority over 
(1) Tile, for small houses 
(2) Wooden shingles 
(3) Asbestos shingles 
b. Use of copper trim 
In preference to 
(1) Zine (2) Tin 


(D) Selection of heating system 
1. Choice of hot water 
Discuss other types 
(1) Steam (2) Hot air 
2. Choice of oil as fuel 
Discuss other fuels 
(1) Wood (2) Coal (3) Gas 
Discuss relationship of all fuels. 
Write composition on “The Story of 
Fuels” showing in simplified form the 
- development of coal from trees 
(wood) during carboniferous age, of 
oil and of the accompanying product, 
natural gas. 


(To be continued) 
What about the Eyes? 


‘wes is danger that future gener- 
ations of American adults will be a race, 
of nearsighted people, or myopes, Bureau 
of Visual Science experts of the American 
Optical Company state. The cause they 
lay to an excessive amount of near-point 
work undertaken by young people in our 
present-day primary schools. 

In this connection, they cite statistics 
showing such pupils as carrying a reading 
load approximately fifteen times that de- 
manded of a pupil at the same level of 
instruction in 1900. 

The effects of this expanded reading 
load are already evidenced, they add, in 
the high percentage of young people of 
high school age who fail to pass vision 
tests for automobile driving. Because eyes 
of young persons have unusual flexibility 
for near and distant vision, or what is 
technically called accommodation, the 
effects of early overloading or strain are fre- 
quently not recognized until nearsighted- 
ness, or myopia, is permanently induced. 
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The Lace Stairway 


By DOROTHY REYNOLDS 


As Jeanne, Yvonne, and An- 
nette rushed out of the schoolroom 
and went clattering down the 
street, their tongues were clicking 
almost as loudly as their wooden 
sabots rattling against the cobble- 
stones of the pavement. 

‘How I hope I can win the hun- 
dred-franc prize!” Annette kept 
saying over and over. “If I do, 
perhaps Mother will let me go to 
Paris with her.” 

“And if I win,” answered 
Jeanne, “I shall buy a green satin 
apron, embroidered in blue and 
gold, to wear at my sister Marie’s 
wedding.” 

Yvonne was silent. There were 
so many things she wanted, most 
of all a pet kitten, a cunning white 
kitten with blue eyes. And with 
a whole hundred francs, she could 
also buy a toy ship for Henri and 
dolls for Helene and Lisette. 

Mademoiselle Thibaut, their 
teacher, had promised that prize to 
the girl who should make the most 
beautiful piece of lace. But it 
would not be easy to win, for in 
that part of France even the chil- 
dren were skilled lace-makers. 
Some of them had learned how to 
throw the bobbins before they 
could read and write. 

“TI think I shall make the “Rose 
of Picardy,” Jeanne mused, “for 
it is such a dainty pattern.” 

““And I shall do the ‘trefoil,’” 
decided Annette. 

Yvonne said nothing, but she 
was thinking hard, as she said 
good-bye to the other girls, and 
turned into the doorway of the 
little gray stone house that was 
her home. 

The place in which she lived 
was one of the most interesting 
you can imagine, for it was right 
on the side of a big rock called 
Mont Saint-Michel. That rock 
was not like any ordinary one, for 
it jutted out of the sea, and was 
only connected with the shore by 
a narrow strip of sand. And it 
was so large that a whole village 
clambered along its sides, and yet 


there was room for a_ beautiful 
cathedral at the top. 

Yvonne liked nothing better than 
to wander about that church, ex- 
ploring the queer, musty stairways 
and passages so full of slender col- 
umns that they were like forests 
of stone. Then, finally, she would 
come out at some window close to 
the roof, from which she could 
look down at the gargoyles, those 
queer waterspouts that looked like 
dwarfs and gnomes and many im- 
possible animals. 

But it was only now and then 
that she had time to go exploring. 
Usually she had to hurry home to 
do the housework, since her 
mother worked all day at Madame 
Flandeau’s restaurant, beating eggs 
for the delicious omelets that were 
almost as famous as the rock of 
Mont Saint-Michel itself. 

“IT do wish I could find a really 
new design,” the little girl kept 
thinking to herself, as she swept 
and tidied the kitchen and set the 
pot of soup to bubbling merrily on 
the fire. 

After supper she got out her 
sheets of patterns and studied 
them carefully, one after the other. 
Some of them were very lovely, 
indeed. But not one of them was 
quite what she wanted. 

Several days passed, and still 
Yvonne could not make up her 
mind what design to use for her 
lace, though all the other girls 
were working on theirs every 
spare minute. Every time she 
went past their homes, she saw 
them seated on the doorsteps, 
with their bobbins flying merrily 
about the square, hard pillows to 
which the patterns were fastened. 

“IT suppose I shall have to do 
the fleur de lis, after all,” she 
decided finally. 

So she got out her lace-making 
materials and began winding the 
bobbins. As she worked, she kept 
watching the people pass back and 
forth through the great arched 
gateway of the town. 
them had come all the way from 


Some of 


Paris, or even from faraway coun- 
tries, to visit the queer, interesting 
city on top of the rock. 

All at once Yvonne was sur- 
prised to notice that one of the 
women was picking her way across 
the cobblestones to where she, 
herself, was sitting. 

“Bonjour, mon enfant,’ she 
called out. “Can you tell me the 
way to the cathedral?” 

“Mais oui, madame,’ Yvonne 
answered. “You need only follow 
that street straight up for fifty 
paces, and turn left and then right. 
After that, you must circle around 
the hill a bit, and—” 

The woman laughed and held 
up her hand to stop her. ““Assez!” 
she cried. “I should be dizzied 
long before I got there, if I even 
attempted to follow such a twisted 
way without a guide. Perhaps you 
would come with me.” 

Yvonne jumped up. gladly. 
There was nothing she enjoyed 
better than showing people her 
beloved cathedral and telling them 
about it. 

So she went scrambling up the 
steep streets, some of which were 
no more than steps cut into the 
rocks, while the stranger followed 
close behind, stopping every now 
and then to catch her breath or to 
admire the view. 

Finally they reached the cathe- 
dral. Once inside, Madame pro- 
ceeded even more slowly, stop- 
ping every minute or so to examine 
some fine painting or lovely bit of 
carving. Everything she saw inter- 
ested her, even the gargoyles, 
which most people thought queer 
and ugly. 

Then she noticed the Lace Stair- 
way. “I must sketch that,” she in- 
sisted, and suddenly Yvonne knew 
that she was an artist, and that 
the flat object she was carrying 
under one arm was a drawing pad. 

The little girl watched in wide- 
eyed wonder, while her companion 
copied every detail of the beau- 
tiful stairway, with its graceful 
open-work carving of vines and 
flowers and spider-web traceries, 
so lacy and delicate that one won- 
dered how they could ever have 
been made out of a rigid material 
like stone. 
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The Lace Stairway! Truly, it 
was well named, for the carvings 
were almost as dainty as if they 
had been knotted out of linen 
thread. And the whorls and flow- 
ers that were taking place beneath 
the artist’s pencil looked not un- 
like lace patterns, only more beau- 
tiful than any she had ever seen. 

“Like lace patterns!” Yvonne 
repeated to herself, and suddenly 
she had a splendid idea. She would 
copy the design on the stairway 
with her bobbins. Surely, not one 
of the other girls would have as 
fine a pattern as that! 

She could hardly wait to begin. 
As soon as the artist had started 
back to catch her train, the little 
girl hurried home and set about 
making a rough sketch before she 
should forget we it looked. 

From then on, Yvonne was al- 
most too busy with her lace-making 
to have time to eat, for the new 
pattern was as difficult as it was 
lovely, and she had already let 
many precious moments slip away. 

She sat with the pillow in her 
lap and the bobbins twinkling be- 
tween her fingers while she was 
waiting for the soup to boil or for 
her mother to come home. And 
when she thought of some espe- 
cially good knot to use for a diffi- 
cult whorl, no matter what she 
happened to be doing, she sat 
down right away to try it out. 

The bit of lace was finished at 
last, on the very day before the 
contest was to end. And, indeed, 
it was beautiful, for every loop 
was smooth and even and the de- 
sign had turned out even lovelier 
than she had dared to hope. 

Yvonne almost held her breath 
as Mademoiselle Thibaut carefully 
examined the pieces of lace, one 
after the other. How long it took! 
It seemed as if she were inspecting 
them almost thread by thread. 

“You have all done so well,” 
she said finally, “‘that I wish there 
could be a prize for each of you. 
But since Yvonne’s lace is made so 
beautifully and also has the most 
unusual design of all, it is to her 
that I am awarding the hundred 
francs.” 

Yvonne’s heart beat so loudly 
with joy that she could scarcely 


DEMOCRACY AND 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN* 


By J. W. Srupesaker, 
Commissioner of Education 


I HAVE suggested that the Nation 
is beginning to realize that physically 
handicapped children are fundamentally 
the same as the rest of us. I want to ex- 
pand two parts of that thought. I want 
to explain what I mean by “fundamentally 
the same,” and what I mean by “begin- 
ning.” 

What is meant by fundamentally the 
same? Perhaps we should first define what 
is meant by handicapped. Is there oneof us 
exempt from the dragging clutch of 
physical deficiency? Even in the ordinary 
class at school, is there one perfect speci- 
men? Yet every eye out of focus, every 
ear less sensitive, every organ, hidden in 
the recesses of our bodies though it be, 
which fails in complete functioning, every 
faulty gland, every ill-nourished nerve, 
is a handicap to the organism. Dr. Alexis 
Carrol, in his “Man, the Unknown,” 
makes this graphically clear. We, then, 
the apparently normal, taking a frank ap- 
praisal of ourselves, should feel very much 
akin to these young people outwardly 
worse off. It may be then that they should 
pity us if they knew the whole truth. 

But if we acknowledge that funda- 
mentally we are all about the same 
physically, what shall we say of the mind 
and the spirit? All the story of mankind 
shouts the answer. Man laughs at limita- 
tions. He outspeeds the antelope, outtlies, 
the bird. For the desert he finds water, 
for the flood he makes a harness. In tyran- 
nies he plans democracy, in prison he 
writes of freedom. From the grave itself 
he snatches everlasting life. And stand- 
ing like giants in this pageant of conquest 
are the physically handicapped. Homer 
was blind; Demosthenes stuttered; St. 
Paul concealed and fought some physical 
ill all his life. Beethoven, deaf, still un- 
folded his musical genius for the inspira- 
tion of the world. Stevenson wrote on 
even though dying with tuberculosis; 
Edison, deaf; Steinmetz, perhaps the 
greatest electrical wizard of this century, 
a gnarled and twisted hunchback;—it is 
a glorious and endless list. And to them 
we might add more intimate figures not 
too far from home—boys and girls equal- 
ing and surpassing their whole-bodied 
contemporaries in daily achievement, 
quietly, bravely, without complaint. 

In body, mind, and spirit these children 
are fundamentally the same as the rest of 
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us. Are they not, then, entitled to the 
same rights and opportunities? 

And here lies what seems to be a pro- 
found paradox, which explains the reason 
for this building, so different from the 
ordinary school. Because these children 
are entitled to the same rights and oppor- 
tunities as the rest of us, they must be 
treated differently from the rest of us. For 
is not Opportunity what we in America 
like to make equal for all? Those millions 
of normal children, with rounded limbs 
and straight bones, clear eyes and eager 
ears, may run and seize that swift goddess, 
who, the adage says, passes but once. 
For the handicapped we must delay her 
flight, lead her to them. That is the secret 
of the Sunshine School—a place where 
Opportunity lingers, for those unable, 
through no fault of their own, to match 
her long strides. 

So we interpret opportunity for them 
in a special kind of education adapted both 
to their sameness with us and their de- 
gree of difference from us. We provide 
a special kind of building, furniture and 
equipment, so well-exemplified in this 
structure. We individualize instruction, 
developing every asset of each child, 
mental and physical. And experience 
has proved that this process sends forth 
the boy or girl not only with his knowl- 
edge, his skills, and the utmost in physical 
improvement, but with a new attitude 
toward the world, without self-pity, 
but with self-reliance, self-respect, and 
the satisfaction of achieved ambition. 

This leads me to the word “beginning,” 
to the thought that our Nation is “begin- 
ning to realize its duty under democracy 
to be just, not merely to some of its citi- 
zens, but to all of its citizens.” ..... 

Universal and adequate education is 
the very basis and core of democracy. 
With the addition of every new student 
—with the erection of every new school— 
democracy takes a step forward. There is 
real drama in the dedication ceremonies 
of every schoolhouse in the country. 

But in this case, there is a particular 
thrill, for the step forward that is being 
taken here advances the cause of education 
in a new direction, on a new path. 
You have taken your place among the 
leaders of the Nation. And because this 
is a national problem, it is my hope that 
all of us today will think of this new build- 
ing as a symbol of the schools that should 
and will arise in every community of the 
Nation. 


*Taken from address delivered at the dedi- 
cation of the Sunshine School, San Francisco, 
November 7, 1937. 


hear the words of the other girls, 
as they came up to congratulate 
her. A hundred francs for her 
pattern from the Lace Stairway! 
Now there would be a toy ship 
for Henri and dolls for her little 


sisters, Helene and Lisette! And 
for herself, a cunning white kitten 
with the bluest of eyes to curl 
up at her feet when she sat on 
the doorstep busy with her lace- 
making! 
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Metalerait for Primary Grades 


By ELOISE J. JENSEN 
Lysite, Wyoming 


‘Rus objects herewith pictured may 
be used for inexpensive gifts. They 
are useful, unique and easily made. 


Directions 


Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4. Trace outline on 
aluminum, brass or copper using a sharp 
pointed nail. Cut out and punch with nail 
for decoration where dots are indicated. 
Ordinary kindergarten scissors can be used 
to cut these figures out. Use two No. 00 
wire shank fasteners toattach calendar pad. 


Costs 


Nos. 1 and 2. Metal, 3 cents; pad and 
shanks, 2 cents: total, 5 cents. No. 3. 
Metal, 4 cents; pads and shanks, 6 cents: 
total, 10 cents. No. 4. Metal, 2 cents; 
thermometer, 5 cents: total, 7 cents. 

The prevailing prices are: metal, 20 
cents per square foot; pads, 10 cents per 
dozen; thermometers, 50 cents per dozen. 

Metals, calendar pads and thermometers 
may be obtained from The Handcrafters, 
Waupun, Wisconsin, or from local dealers. 


(Continued on page 59) NUMBER 1. BEAR AND CALENDAR 
4 . 


NUMBER 3. FISHES AND CALENDARS 
(For objects 2 and 4, see page 59) 
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Something To Do in January: 


Border 


| ee a given size of white squares 
cut snowflakes and use as a border unit. 
Be sure to keep the same size. Of course no 
two flakes will be alike. For one side board 
use an Eskimo house, boat and sled, and on 
another board use snowmen and sleds. 
Each child may make a snowman to suit 
his own tastes, if he uses the same size 
circles for the head and body. 


Sand Table 


Snowmen may be made as for the border 
but held upright by being pasted to heavy 
cardboard strips stuck into the sand. Hats 
and sticks, made of black construction 
paper, add a merry note to the cloudy days 
of snowy January. 

Colored houses, with white roofs of 
folded white paper, and folded sleds drawn 
by children, cut from magazines and held 
upright in the same manner as the snow- 
men, also may be used on the sand table. 


Spelling 

flakes sled glacier _— skates 
ice bergs ponds _ overcoat 
house gloves _ roof icicles 
igloo man mittens snow 
pipe hat 

Arithmetic 


In my class clocks were made at the 
work table. A circle was made from a 
square, folded twice through the middle. 
At the top of the fold place number 12, 
at bottom put 6, and at sides place numbers 
3and9. This gives an easy way to space 
numbers. Make hands of black paper held 
in place with brass tacks. 

Set the clocks at schooltime, recess, 
lunch, suppertime, etc. Set them at ten 
minutes past, fifteen minutes before, the 
hour, etc. Discuss different times, Stand 
ard, Mountain, Eastern, Centraland Pacific” 


Problems involving time may be given, as. 


John was ten minutes late yesterday. 
Show meat what time he reached school. 
Mary was kept in fifteen minutes after 
school. Show me when she left school. 


Problems based on prices of sleds, gloves, 
overcoats, etc., as follows, were used: 


If a sled costs two dollars and skates one 
dollar and gloves one dollar, how much 
would I have to pay for all three? 


Number stories, using sleds, snowmen and 
snowflakes for units, follow: 


*Further suggestions for January Activities 
may be found on pages 46-49. 


By NELLE C. WESKAMP 


Pueblo, Colorado 


If the snow was ten inches deep and 
melted five inches each day, how long 
would it take it to melt? 

If I made two snowmen and Mary made 
three snowmen, how many men would 
we both have made? 


Language 


Oral discussion in class and later written 
work, corrected and recopied, may em- 
brace the following topics: 

What games can we play when there is 
lots of snow and ice? 

Hockey, skating, coasting, shinny, bob- 
sledding, etc. 

In what way are snow and ice helpful? 

Eskimo life. Homes, food, clothing, 
tools, weapons. 

What ways of telling time are there? 

Seasons, moon, sundial, hourglass, clocks, 
etc. 

Learn and copy the names of the months. 


Songs and Poems 


“Hickory, Dickory, Dock,” is sung by 
the class. A child stands in front and says 
“tick-tock”’ to the rhythm of the song and 
swings his hands for the pendulum. Let 
part of the class be the clock while the 
others sing. This is part-singing and 
rhythm combined. 

Learn poems, “Sixty Seconds Has a 
Minute” and “Thirty Days Hath Septem- 
ber.” 


A Class Program 
THE HOURS OF THE DAY 


Characters: Fifteen children. Each child 
has the number of an hour, which he 
represents, pinned to the front of his 
blouse. 


Aut. We are the happy hours of each day. 


Seven o'Crocx. I begin the day for 
boys and girls. When I come, Mother 
calls you for breakfast. Close the win- 
dow, brush your teeth, wash, comb 
your hair and dress, and we are off for 
another happy day. 


Eicut o'Crock. I tell you it is time to 
start for school. Be sure your face and 
hands are clean, your hair neat, and your 
shoes brushed. We are glad to start off 
to school. 


Nine o'Crocx. School bells wait for me 
but I cannot wait for you. So be on time. 


Ten o'Ctocx. I tell teacher it is nearing 
playtime. All work and no play make 
Jack and Jill dull and ill. 


ELeveN o'Crocx. The clock now tells 
you that the morning’s work is well 
along. We learn a little more each day 
but must make each minute count. 


Twetve Time for lunch. I 
remind boys and girls to eat vegeta- 
bles and drink milk so that they may 
become strong and healthy men and 
women. 


One o'Ciocx. Schooltime again. This 
is storytime also, and we hear of the ad- 
ventures of other children, of knights 
and dragons, and of the wonders of this 
great world of ours. 


Two oC tock. Playtime is near again. 
A clean, noisy game makes us think and 
work easier. 


Turee o'Crocx. School is out. I tell 
you to go straight home and to watch 
the street crossings for cars. 


Four o'Ciocx. Playtime at home, and 
don’t forget the chores and the music 
practice. 


Five o'Crocx. Playtime is over and all 
the family come from work and play to 
get ready for supper. 


Six o'Ciocx. Suppertime. The cheerful 
lights and good food make my hour one 
of the most pleasant of the day. 


Seven oCiocx. Time for study and 
reading our favorite book. Mother and 
Father enjoy hearing of the day at school 
and play. 


Eicut o'Crocx. Eight o'clock is bedtime. 
An open window, a bath and change of 
clothes make us sleep soundly. We 
could not live long without sleep. 


Nine o'Crocx. All is quiet in the house. 
Our day is over. “God's in his heaven 
and all’s right with the world.” 


Au. “Tick, tock,” say the clocks, 
Over and over each day. 
They tell the hour on steeple and 
tower, 


They say, “Be happy each day.” 
Hand Work 


SunpIAL. Make a base by rolling a rec- 
tangle of paper so that it is larger at the 
bottom. Slit the top to form laps on which 
to paste the circle top. A dial is made of a 
triangular strip with a fold for pasting. If 


(Continued on page 51) 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR PROJECT 


Color one suit red. 
Color one suit blue. 
Color one suit brown. 


Color the boards and sticks yellow. VE; A\ R 
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ESKIMO MOTIF FOR JANUARY 


These are Eskimo children. 

They live in the round house. 
The dog is their pet. 

The sled is their sled. 

Tell a story about these children. 
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SCIENCE LESSON FOR JANUARY 


The little girl sees a star. 
She says, “Twinkle, twinkle, little 
star.”’ 


Can the little girl see the star when 
it snows? 

Can she see it when it rains’ 

Can she see it when the sun shines? 

When can she see it? 
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| SNOW MAN MOTIF FOR JANUARY 


LS Jack made this snow man. 


Some snowbirds watched him. 
How many snowbirds watched him? 
How many eyes saw him? 


ite 
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Nursery School and Kindergarten 


Interests 


CREATIVE ART AND LAUGHTER 


W. who delight in the creative art of 
children are probably never further away 
from an understanding of the child-mind 
than when we are stirred to laughter by 
his “cunning ways and sayings.” Few of 
us have kept the simplicity of soul and 
humor to understand the child. The laugh- 
ter of child and adult are expressions of dif- 
ferent thoughts and feelings. Hence they 
are a constant source of misunderstanding 
between the two. 

Our reasons for laughter are varied. 
Humor is complex and subtle. The child 
laughs because he is amused. He is quick- 
ened by a robust and rollicking sense of fun 
which may seem crude, even coarse to our 
more sophisticated senses. He was “‘silly” 
or “naughty” but not humorous. His feel- 
ing for broad low comedy is comparable to 
that stirred by early drama. He derives a 
healthy pleasure from experiences totally 
dull to us. 

Often our laughter at him, however, is 
an insult to his dignity and sensitive imag- 
ination. We are guilty of laughing at his 
most serious creative efforts. This may 
cause a poignant loss to both: to us, be- 
cause the doors of his tender imagining will 
be closed; to him, because he is ruthlessly 
snatched back from his creative world into 
an unpleasant awareness of self. This deli- 
cate balance of possible understanding be- 
tween adult and child may have a definite 
effect upon hiscreative expression. Perhaps 
this fact may be most easily recognized in 
the audience-player relationship. 

Two groups of children had been creat- 
ing separately a play from the story “Snow- 
White and The Seven Dwarfs.” One group 
was selected from the nursery school at 
Hull House; the other from a cultured 
church background. Each had worked hap- 
pily for several months to build up a charm- 
ing, childlike play for presentation. The 
play was alive in the imagination of the 
children, but the words were flexible, flow- 
ing with the creative tide of the play. 
During rehearsals the adults in charge 
made a fascinating study of the sponta- 
neous humor in both groups, so unlike in 
environment. Oddly enough the same bois- 
terous and sparkling humor had arisen 
spontaneously at almost identical points in 
the play. To illustrate: when the weary 
dwarfs partook of the supper served by 
Snow’ White the great indoor sport was to 
see who could spit the farthest. This was 
an equally hilarious moment to both groups. 


By FRANCES DURLAND 
Berkeley, California 


Also when the dwarfs retired to their pack- 
ing box beds, he who snored the loudest 
wasacclaimed the most accomplished actor. 
Bad table manners were also hailed with 
delight. In fact, humor frequently re- 
flected the realm of discipline as directed 
by an adult. It was not until the drama 
within the story itself quickened the imag- 
inations of the children that the rehearsals 
lost this low-comedy aspect. 

The sense of humor displayed by both 
groups was so definitely a childlike trait of 
mind that it was decided tocarry the exper- 
iment into the realm of the audience. With 
this end in view the settlement children 
entertained a child audience. Three social 
workers were the only adults present. The 
church group invited all interested in the 
play to attend; fond adult relatives pre- 
dominated. No attempt was made to in- 


struct either audience as to its response, 
which led to interesting observations. At 
the final rehearsal both plays were com- 
parable in form, imaginative quality and 
charm. 

The audience of children sat in nursery 
chairs entranced from beginning to end. 
Incidents, humorous to adults, reacted not 
at all but were accepted matter-of-factly. ° 
Shouts of laughter on the part of the chil- 
dren stirred no laughter in the adults. One 
delightful little incident illustrates this 
pleasingly. All were in character when 
Snow- White explained to the dwarfs that 
the wicked old woman had strangled her 
with a bodice. This bodice had not been 
tried on the child at the final rehearsal due 
to illness; hence this was a new point in 
the play. The dwarf asked what a bodice 
might be. “Oh,” said Snow-White con- 


TEN RHYMES FOR FIVE FINGERS 
(Finger Plays) 


By DOROTHY C. FOLEY 


Boston, Massachusetts 


V. Little Nose, Little Toes, Little Bark, 
Little Lark, and Prowler 


This little doggie has a stubby nose. 

This little doggie has pattering toes. 

This little doggie has a vicious bark. 

This little doggie sings like a lark. 

This little doggie whines for his mother. 

He looks till he finds her—followed by his brother. 


Let the little toes patter on your lap. 


Make loud “vicious bark.” 


Hum the lark effect to the tune of ““Oh, Where Has My Little Dog 


Gone?” 


End with the little finger leading and whining, looking everywhere for 


mother. Ring finger follows. 


Hold other two with thumb. 


(Series to be continued) 
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cisely, “it is a black piece of cloth to tie 
around your stomach.” The answer was 
entirely satisfactory to both audience and 
players but amused theadults. The illusion 
of the play was sustained. Its quaint charm 
was enhanced by a delightful sympathy 
between actor and listener. 

However, the church group did not fare 
so happily. Parents preened themselves in 
the light of their talented offspring: ““They 
were so cunning.” Untimely laughter 
throughout the play at the cute sayings so 
disrupted the creative flow that the spar- 
kling life of the play ebbed to a drab imita- 
tion through memory. The children, tuned 
to the world of Snow- White, were abruptly 
snatched out of their illusions and made 
conscious of their immediate surroundings. 
Only one precocious child turned the situ- 
ation to her own advantage. The remarks 
thought of as funny by the adults were 


serious to the children. Hence it was in- 
evitable that laughter at these points 
should only serve to confuse and embarrass 
them. The charm was gone. 

Other experiments have been equally 
convincing. Laughter by an adult at the 
wrong moment can bring only misunder- 
standing. It isa potent means of separating 
us adults from the child's spirit and per- 
sonality. His individual reaction or his 
group reaction will vary in the light of his 
personal make-up. For either, under such 
adverse circumstances, he will cease to 
function as a delightful little entity in a 
dramatic world of his own and will be a 
commonplace little child. His laughter is 
an expression of his creative world and 
should be understood and respected as 
such. Only in that manner may dramatic 
creative play become vital, charming and 
sincerely childlike. 


NATURE STORIES 


By DOROTHY WALTER BARUCH 
Broadoaks School of Education, Whittier College 


VI 
Night and Morning 


Wren it is nighttime Donald 
climbs up into his bed and lies right 
down. 

There he lies in his bed with 
every part of him so still! His head 
is still, and his arms are still, and 
his hands are still. And his body 
is still, and his legs are still, and his 
feet are still. Yes, every part of 
him, oh, so still! 

Outside through his window he 
can see the sky. Itisdark. Anda 
moon shines sometimes in the sky, 
and little stars way, way above, look 
like tiny white lights. Then Donald 
closes his eyes and he sleeps and 
sleeps; and he sleeps until morning. 

When daytime comes Donald 
wakes wideawake. He opens his 
eyes. No more dark! No more 
moon! No more stars! The sky 
outside is blue and there is yellow 
sunshine. Donald sits up. He 
stretches his arms out, out, out. 
He stretches his head back, back, 
back. He stretches his body 
straight, straight, straight. He 
stretches his toes. 

And then down from the bed he 
jumps—hippity-hop; and away he 
goes—hippity-hop—away to get 
dressed. 


Vil 


Seeds 


Dowarv found a red tomato. 
Inside the red tomato there were 
some seeds. Each one of the seeds 
could go down, DOWN, into the 
ground. Each one of the seeds 
could grow up, up, UP,—a little 
way—about as high as Donald’s 
waist—toward the sky into a little 
tomato plant. 

Donald found a purple grape. 
Inside the purple grape there were 
some seeds. Each seed could go 
down, DOWN, into the ground. 
Each seed could grow up, up, UP— 
quite a way—about as high as 
Donald’s eyes—toward the sky 
into a strong grapevine. 

Donald found an apple. Inside 
the apple there were seeds. Each 
one of the seeds could go down, 
down, DOWN, into the ground. 
Each one of the seeds could grow up, 
up, up,—and UP—way high, far 
above Donald’s head into the sky, 
into the tall spreading apple tree. 

Down in the ground 
Seeds go. 

Then they grow 

Up and up 

Into plants. 


(Series to be continued) 


Kindergarten Cente- 
nary Celebrated in 
Hungary 

Budapest 

Kindergarten training recently cele- 
brated its first centenary. The occasion 
was marked by the representation in the 
little city of Szekszard of a “typical after- 
noon at an Angels’ school’—*Angels” 
being children of four and five years of 
age who attend kindergarten. The songs 
and native plays which entertained very 
young people a century ago were per- 
formed. 

What is said to be Europe's first kinder- 
garten training school was established at 
Szekszard, in southern Hungary in 1837. 
Hungary had a friend in Count Leo 
Festetich, who understood the cultural 
aims of a small group of people with ad- 
vanced views in regard to education and 
gave land and money for the establishment 
of this center where these ideals could 
be worked. 

Great grandchildren of first pupils and 
of the first teacher were those present at 
this year’s celebration.—Christian Science 
Monitor. 


Something to Do in January 
(Continued from page 45) 


this is placed in the window, it is a source 
of great interest. Some of the boys may 
wish to make larger ones of heavier card- 
board. A visit to a sundial will show how 
to mark the face of the dial. 

Hourctass. An hourglass was made 
from a model, used as a three-minute egg 
timer, that may be found in the department 
stores. Twocones were pasted, one placed 
slightly inside the smaller end of the other. 
These will stand alone. Sand may be 
slowly poured in and timed to see how 
much is required for five minutes, for an 
hour, etc. 

Crocxs. Many models of clocks may 
be made from those in the homes, round, 
square, oblong and semicircular. These 
may be made to stand by pasting a heavy 
piece of cardboard triangle on the back, 
having the wide side touching the table. 
A grandfather's clock is made with a rec- 
tangular folded paper box. On top there 
should be mounted a square or house-shaped 
box. The long base has the front cut out so 
that the pendulum may be seen. A pendu- 
lum is made of a circle and a long strip, 
and a face is made and pasted on the square 
top. These latter parts may be made of 
brown construction paper. One boy made 
a little door through which could be seen 
a cuckoo. 

Free-HAND Cuttincs. These may show 
winter sports, or drawings may be made 
of games which we can play in January, 
as discussed in the language period. Also 
cut out different-shaped snowflakes; cut 
out or draw Eskimo houses, sled, boats‘ 
etc.; cut out snowmen and mount on win- 
ter landscape of blue sky and white back- 
ground with small bushes showing in 
brown. 


Tested Schoolroom Helps 


A Behavior Treatment 


Lime people are interested in any 
pictorial presentation of thought. They 
enjoy seeing an idea objectified. 

Little hands, that are misused and 
bring about difficulties on the playground, 
may be brought up and examined in an 
effort to discover what caused the hands 
to act unwisely and unkindly. After 
a little discussion on the wonder of the 
hand, the good things it is capable of 
doing, then a large sheet of paper is given 
the child. On this paper he draws an 
outline form of his hand. He writes under 
the picture, “My good, kind hand.” If 
his hand remains good and kind for a 
certain limited time, perhaps a week or 
ten days, then he cuts out a hand, his own 
hand in outline form, from a piece of gilt 
paper and pastes that gold hand on the 
original outline form. 

This simple piece of work is very sig- 
nificant to the child, as well as to the other 
children who observe. The child feels 
that he has brought about a transforma- 
tion, that a bad and troublesome part of 
himself has been made over and become 
good and beautiful. 

This is a thoughtful and effective way 
of treating some behavior cases of young 


children. 
A Boy—A Flower 


silent influence of natural 
beauty can reach the heart of a wayward 
boy or girl. A boy in a fourth grade, 
who seemed unmoved by human influence, 
was thoughtful and considerate of a lily. 
The lily bulbs were given to him by a 
friend of the teacher. He secured the 
pretty pot for them. The rich dirt also 
was largely due to his efforts. He planted 
the bulbs, placed them in proper light, 
and watched them. 

The marvel of the first appearing green 
shoots filled his troublesome soul with 
wonder and joy. He had been instru- 
mental in bringing this beautiful thing to 
life. He cherished it. He nurtured it. 
This thing of sweet fragrance and color 
was his. What was a shabby, dirty arith- 
metic paper compared to the natural 
beauty of a lily! 

The teacher knew that the appreciation 
of the lily was of more value than his 
number paper. He just couldn't be very 
bad so long as he loved the lily. The 
divine urge in the little human goes out 
to meet the created beauty. The response 
is ennobling. No more beautiful treat- 
ment for a troublesome boy can be recom- 
mended. 


Paper Sticks 


Is making many things in the pri- 
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mary grades, such as toys, signs, wind- 
mills, etc., small sticks are needed. Sticks 
are difficult to get, and difficult to keep on 
hand. For this reason I have learned to 
make strong paper sticks from magazine 
pages. I tear three pages from an old 
magazine and roll them obliquely, pasting 
the ends down with glue. If rolled rather 
tightly the paper stick is quite firm and 
will support most of the simple construc- 
tions made by kindergarten and primary 
children. The best quality of glazed 
paper is, of course, the most substantial. 


Old Victrola Records 


Dascarvep records may be used as 
plaques. They may be painted any color 
desired. Blue and white are two inter- 
esting colors. For certain purposes black 
may be appropriate. Silhouettes of the 
heads of the children glued on to the 
— of blue make unusual and attractive 
gifts. 

Pictures in bas-relief are also possible. 
The materials for the relief work are clay 
or pulp paper. Interesting colored pic- 
tures of proper proportion and design may 
also be used. 

Old records may also be fashioned into 
bowls, vases and other figures by first 
heating the records until they are pliable 
and then shaping them to suit one’s taste. 

—Bertua G. Ramgs, 
Boulder, Colo. 


Foreign Countries Opening 
Exercises 


Mucw has been done by the schools 
in Americanization, but I wonder if our 
efforts are not too closely focused on mak- 
ing children of foreign-born parents con- 
form to our pattern. In fact, when we 
succeed in our program, we often set up 
an unbridgeable gulf between these children 
and their parents, whose customs and tra- 
ditions are so different from ours. Usually, 
for instance, the children, perhaps teased 
by their fellows, refuse to keep up the 
language. Of course such refusal simpli- 
fies teaching them good English. How- 
ever, it is desirable and useful to know 
more than one tongue, and a little en- 
couragement from the school helps. : 

Occasionally the conducting of the 
opening exercises may be given over to a 
nationality. On Italian day, for example, 
the little Tonys and Carlottas might ap- 
pear in Italian peasant costume, display 
typical pictures and other articles, sing 
Italian songs. There is, of course, much 
opportunity for correlation with language, 
geography, history, art, and music. True, 
the children study these things in their 


regular curriculum, but I think such exer- 
cises help to make these lands more real, 
and bring a better understanding and pride 
of heritage. 
—Mastt C. Oxson, 
Spokane, Wash. 


Counting in the First Grade 


Ix reading lessons where the same 
word occurs several times, the children 
count the words and write the number on 
the board. 

Save milk bottle caps and put them in a 
box or basket. When making toys, such 
as wagons, busses and trucks, the children 
will count out the number of wheels they 
need for their toy. 

Count the number of paint brushes and 
select a like number of cans in which to 
put the brushes. 

Make a calendar on the board or use a 
calendar with large figures. How many 
days in this month? Count and see. 
Count the days on the calendar from the 
beginning of the month up to the present 
date. How many days before the end of the 
month? Sunny and rainy days are marked 
on the calendar. How many sunny days? 
How many rainy days? Holidays are also 
marked. How many days until the next 
holiday? 

How many windows in the room? 
How many doors? How many big chairs? 
How many little chairs? How many chairs 
in all? How many desks? How many 
rows? How many desks in a row? 

The children may number themselves as 
the teacher points: “One,” says the first; 
“Two,” says the second; and so on. 

Count the stripes in the flag. Count 
the stars. 

Count the charts in the room. 

How many books are on the reading 
table? 

How many toys do you see in the room? 

Look at the milk card on the door. How 
many bottles do we need today? How 
many bottles did the milkman bring? 

How many girls are there in the room? 
How many boys? 

How old are you? Write the number 
on the blackboard. 

What is your house number? What is 
your telephone number? Can you write 
them on the board? 

Bounce a ball a certain number of times. 
Count the bounces. How many bounces? 

Tap the blackboard several times with 
a ruler or pointer. How many taps? 

How many legs will you need for the 
table you are making? How many legs for 
the chair? 

Play at selling toys in the toystore. 
Count out cardboard disks for money, 
three cents, five cents, ten cents. 
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Cut out words that you know. Paste 
them ina neat column on a sheet of paper. 
How many words have you? 

Using a half-pint bottle, fill a quart 
measure with water. How many bottles 
of water does it take to fill the measure? 

Cut or draw a dozen fried cakes. Color 
them brown. How many will you make? 

Cut from yellow paper half a dozen 
bananas. How many will you cut? How 
many erasers are on the chalk tray? How 
many pieces of chalk? Write the numbers 
on the blackboard. 

—Maupe M. Grant, 
Monroe, Mich. 


Inner Tube Toys 


Acrractive toys for small children 
can be made from the discarded inner tubes 
of automobile tires. 

The tubes are split and washed. Dogs, 
cats, bears, lions, elephants, and numerous 
other shapes may be cut from them. Out- 
line the features with a heavy thread and 
sew the earson. Sew the front and back of 
the toy together with a buttonhole stitch 
and stuff with cotton. Shoe buttons make 
excellent eyes. 

The toys may be painted, or they may 
be left the natural color of the inner tube. 
If the heavy thread is of a contrasting color, 
the result is more effective. 

—Lucitze M. Von Lon, 
Rapid City, S. D. 


Illustrations and Stories 


As WE use Manuscript writing in our 
first grade, the children were able, by the 
middle of the year, to write short sentences 
with more or less facility. One day the 
suggestion came from a member of the 
class that he thought that he would write 
a story about a picture he had made. Some 
help was needed in spelling, but he had 
quite definite ideas as to the picture and 
the story that he wished to write about it. 
A two-sentence story resulted and was 
displayed with the illustration upon the 
bulletin board. A quick succession of orig- 
inal, illustrated stories followed, nearly 
every one in the class, with a little encour- 
agement, finding something interesting and 
different that he could draw and then write 
about. 

As the children grew more interested 
in this work we mounted the pictures and 
stories and put them together in a large 
book which was contributed to from time 
to time by those who wished to do so, and 
read, enjoyed and admired by the whole 
class. 

This has proved to be a valuable foun- 
dation for their creative work in the second 
grade. 


Individual Weather Charts 
Kespme a weather chart has been 


done many times, but we decided in our 
first grade that it would be more inter- 


esting and profitable if each child could 
have one of his own. On manila tag, 9” 
by 12’, a calendar for the month was hek- 
tographed for each child. On it appeared 
the name of the month, the names of the 
days of the week, and the number of each 
day. It took but a few minutes each day 
to discuss the weather and the class en- 
joyed keeping a picture record of whatever 
seemed the most appropriate for the day in 
question beside the number. 

It gave the class added opportunities for 
counting and recognizing the numbers. 
They grew familiar with the names and the 
number of the days of the week and the 
month also. 

We invented several games with our 
calendars that proved to be worthwhile 
fun. One was as follows: The one who 
was “It” would say, “I am™thinking of a 
number. It.is 12” (or whatever number he 
wished). The one who could find it and 
tell the day of the week was in turn “It.” 

During the month each child made a 
picture of something suggestive of the 
month which could be fastened to his cal- 
endar pad and taken home. 

—BLancueE C. Bowers, 
West Hartford, Conn. 


Reading Readiness 


It isan accepted fact by all modern 
educators that there are many failures in 
first grade due toa lack of reading readiness. 
This failure does not often mean that the 
child is of low intelligence. A meager back- 
ground with lack of rich experiences; in- 
ability to speak and understand much Eng- 
lish; nervous instability; the presence of 
speech defects; unhappy home conditions 
and a too prolonged babyhood may handi- 
cap the normal child. 

We are trying to provide a group of 
these children with an enriched school ex- 
perience, which will help them to a better 
social development and to meaningful read- 
ing. 

Our activities are varied. There are 
many excursions to community centers. As 
our school is conveniently located this is 
possible and worth while. The grocery 
store, fire department, and post-office are 
here. We visit the baker, the shoemaker, 
and the greenhouse. We are invited to the 
library for Story Book Hour and plan a 
trip to the Bruce Park Museum. We may 
spend some time at the railroad station and 
have a fascinating morning in a real ship- 
yard where we look with astonishment at 
huge rudders and tall masts. For the re- 
mainder of the term there is a strong inter- 
est in boats which manifests itself in Fine 
and Industrial Arts activities and in dra- 
matic play. 

The children themselves come from both 
American and foreign homes. Among 
them are those of Italian, Swedish, Polish, 
Armenian and Austrian parentage. Each 
of these races has made a definite contri- 
bution to the culture of the world. Chil- 
dren of foreign parentage often feel inferior 
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in a social group. They are somehow dif- 
ferent from the socalled American. 
Through contributions from these children 
we are trying to develop at an early age 
pride in their own racial inheritance and a 
respect for what other nations have given 
to our American life. We look eagerly at 
the books which Angelo’s mother has so 
kindly loaned us. Angelo himself went 
with her to Italy. He remembers surpris- 
ingly well what he has seen. He shows us 
a picture of a fountain and says, “If you 
throw a penny in it you will go back to 
Rome. That is what the Italian peoplesay.” 
He tells us about Vesuvius and shows us 
the picture. Soon the entire room is paint- 
ing volcanoes. We learn about his trip on 
the Rex. Immediately appear large boat 
pictures and renewed interest in trans- 
portation. This culminates with the build- 
ing of the Rex in the far corner of the room. 

We see the views of Constantinople 
which an interested mother brings. She 
alsoadds toour collection of foreign stamps, 
and we have them ranging from Poland to 
Madagascar. The same mother gives us 
some little embroidered doilies which the 
Turkish children have made. 

The artist Raphael was Italian. We 
learn to love several of his greatest Ma- 
donnas. We listen to some of Chopin’s 
music and sing a folk song which was orig- 
inally Austrian. 

All of this leads to an interest in maps. 
Several maps are brought and posted. 
Before long we can trace the route across 
the Atlantic and are proud that we can 
point out Italy because it looks like a huge 
shoe. 

From these experiences come a burst of 
dramatic play. It results in good language 
development. Trips on busses, boats, 
trains, airplanes and automobiles are taken 
with enthusiasm. “Here is the Statue of 
Liberty; See the Brooklyn Bridge; I am 
the China Clipper; Pull up the gangplank; 
This takes us to the docks; There is the 
Queen Mary, and See that lighthouse,” 
resound throughout the room. At first it is 
confused and hilarious but gradually the 
children learn to play together more har- 
moniously and quietly. These experiences 
are supplemented by pictures, stories, 
poems, books and discussions of transpor- 
tation. 

Last, we try to understand our children. 
We realize that personalities differ both in 
temperament and school abilities. All 
children do not have the same native en- 
dowment, but there is something which 
almost every child can do and do well. By 
opportunities for free expression with 
paints, clay, wood and other mediums, by 
experiences in music and rhythm, by oppor- 
tunity to create in some way which is 
pleasing to him we hope that each child 
will find satisfaction. 

We also visit the homes. Many of the 
parents have heavy responsibilities and are 
unable to come to us. They appreciate our 
efforts and give us an insight into the 
problems which we did not understand. 
Thus we are better able to help each child 
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towards the greatest possible development 
for him. 


—Emma L. Wane, Greenwich, Conn. 


A Music Activity 


It 1s necessary for all children to 
know the scale thoroughly in order to read 
music correctly. To teach it in the lower 
grades isoftenarather difficult task. There- 
fore we attempt to vary frequently our 
method of teaching the scale so that the 
children will always be interested. 

Each month we present the scale in a 
different manner on the blackboard. For 
instance, in September we might start with 
a ladder, placing a note on each rung. At 
Thanksgiving time, we might have eight 
little turkeys on the board, each one with 
a note of the scale for a name. At Christ- 
mas the toys or decorations on the tree 
could be called do, re, or mi, etc. Eight 
sailors marching in a row make another ex- 
cellent way to teach the scale. Sleds in 
winter going up or down the hill are also 
practical helps. 

Thus by using the season of the year as 
the basis, we can vary and continue our 
teaching of scales throughout the entire 
school year. 


An Arithmetic Aid 


Certain number facts present dif- 
ficulties to individual children. The solu- 
tion for such problems is generally solved 
by constant drill work in order that the 
child may learn the facts through famil- 
iarity with them. 

Because the facts to be learned vary 
with each pupil the following plan worked 
out with us successfully. Using old calen- 
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dars, the children cut the numbers and 
built their own combinations on their in- 
dividual charts. By using these charts con- 
stantly, the children were better able to 
visualize the complete number fact. The 
extra time needed to construct these facts 
seemed thoroughly worth while. 
—Caro_yn Tow te, Walpole, Mass. 


Questions and Answers 
Question 


In the October number of American 
Childhood there was an article “Make 
Room for the Indians! A Kindergarten 
Village Project,” written by Yvonne Alt- 
man and Verna Rothenbach. In this article 
they speak of molding bowls, etc., of as- 
bestos and cement. I would like to know 
what proportions of the two were used, 
kind of asbestos, how prepared, etc. Also, 
are the articles more durable than unfired 
clay? I will appreciate it greatly if I can 
have this information. 

Beloit, Kan. 
Answer 

I was delighted to learn of the reader's 
interest. May the following paragraphs 
answer her questions. 

A trip to your fuel dealer is in store for 
you. If your budget calls for economy, as 
most budgets do, purchase the cheapest 
asbestos, which has been five cents a pound 
at Oshkosh. Have the dealer add one-half 
as much white cement tothe asbestos. It 
took about ten pounds of asbestos to mold 
the hatchet, tomahawk, mortar and pestle, 
and arrows. Don't drop that bag on your 
toes—the cement makes the mixture heavy. 

Unless you yourself have a lot of “elbow 
grease,” you had better ask your school 
janitor to add water to the mixture until it 
becomes a paste. 


MRE. AIN'T: 


A SECOND-THIRD GRADE 


EXPERIMENT 


By CAROLYN TOWLE 
Walpole, Massachusetts 


| wen there was an epidemic 
of in our Grade II-III] 
ain't talking” or “He ain’t going with me,” 
etc. It was rapidly becoming contagious 
and infectious. Something had to be done, 
not only for the all-important grammatical 
purpose but also to calm the teacher's 
nerves. 

During a formal language period each 
child repeated the rule governing the use 
of “is not,” “‘am not,” “are not,” and the 
results were 100 per cent perfect when the 
sentence was to be corrected, eliminating 
“ain’t.”’ But the minute the period was over, 
back came the “ain’ts.” At the present 
time, after an interesting experiment, we 
have made all the children “ain't” con- 
scious, and probably 90 per cent of the 
pupils have overcome the habit. 

Our scheme worked in the following 


way. The boys built a big cage of card- 
board. Each pupil made a cardboard figure 
which in reality resembled a scarecrow and 
marked it “Mr. Ain't.” Each Mr. Ain't 
was allowed to stay on the table outside 
of the cage until his owner used his name. 
Then Mr. Ain't was immediately thrust 
inside the cage and fastened securely. If 
the pupil used ain't again after the figure 
was confined to the cage, Mr. Ain’t’s 
mouth was then covered with a small piece 
of adhesive. If his owner used ain't after 
that, Mr. Ain't was torn up and thrown 
away. The children wanted to keep their 
attractive little figures, so of course this 
final loss served as an incentive to refrain 
from using Mr. Ain’t’s name in vain. To 
prove the results of our experiment, we 
may say that our cage has been destroyed 
and we hope that the Mr. Ain'ts are out 
of town! 


Be sure that the children, working with 
the mixture, wear smocks; it tends to 
stick to their clothes. 

Have the children sit on the floor with 
oak tag spread out before them on which 
some of the mixture is placed. If you find 
it crumbles, add more water from a pan 
you have near by. Water also helps to 
smooth over the cracks. This mixture is 
harder to work with than powdered clay 
but if you wish the result to be white, you 
will have to cope with the difficulty. 

After the mixture is molded to the 
child's satisfaction, place it away from the 
radiators; fast drying causes cracks. If you 
see cracks appearing, smooth them over 
with water. It takes several days for an 
object to dry. The cement makes the ob- 
ject very hard. It is more durable than un- 
fired clay but harder to work with. So, you 
see, both the mixture and the clay have 
their good and bad points. You may also 
use just asbestos. I would suggest that you 
experiment to find out which you like the 
best. 

After the mixture is thoroughly dry, it 
is ready to be painted with calcimine paint. 

If there are any other questions the read- 
ers would like to ask about our work I shall 
be glad to answer them. 

—Yvonne ALTMAN, 


Oshkosh, Wis. 


Teachers 


A staff of 1,020,000 public and private 
school teachers instructs America’s school 
population. For the nation as a whole 
there is one man teacher to every five 
women teachers. From 1930 to 1934, 
however, the number of men teachers 
in the public schools increased in all but 
two or three states. 

Today’s school teachers must be better 
qualified to do their work than they have 
been in the past, according to the Office 
of Education. During the last two years 
nine states have added an additional year 
of teacher preparation to the minimum 
requirements for certification of elemen- 
tary school teachers. Six states have raised 
the minimum requirements for high school 
teacher certification. Graduates of teachers’ 
colleges and normal schools are again 
finding positions after a depression slump 
and oversupply of teachers. Teacher 
salaries, while very low in many commu’ 
nities, are quite generally back to pre-de- 
pression levels in most of the states. 
The average salary of city school teachers, 
latest records reveal, is $1,735, and of 
rural school teachers, $787 per year. 


One-Room and New 
Schools 


America’s one-room schoolhouse is 
disappearing at the rate of 7 or 8 a day in 
favor of the more modern and frequently 
larger school building. Nevertheless, 
there are still 133,000 one-room school- 
houses throughout the country. One-room 
school teachers receive $517 a year (me- 
dian salary) for their services. 
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“What is that in Thine Hand?” 


By EOLINE WALLACE MOORE 


I, A recent study of the difficulties 
which teachers themselves recognize* it 
was found that, of 4,354 problems named 
by 536 teachers, 789 were related to mate- 
rials of instruction. They included such 
difficulties as finding unit material; secur- 
ing study aids; finding satisfactory seat- 
work; and supplying pupils with supple- 
mentary reading materials. These teachers 
in city and country schools spoke of poor 
discipline resulting from lack of work 
materials and of their need for help in find- 
ing books, tools and other aids for activity 
programs. 


It would seem that the training of many 
teachers has not included experiences in 
making wide use of a variety of teaching 
aids and in utilizing environmental instruc- 
tional materials. The planning of units in 
finding and preparing simple non-expensive 
reading sheets and charts, concrete models, 
graphs, picture collections, and countless 
other types of equipment should be an en- 
joyable and helpful part of pre-service and 
in-service training. 


As we begin the new school year let 
us include in our plans a wider study of 
the possibilities of environmental mate- 
rials. If we can interest the children in 
the things around them we shall awaken 
respect and appreciation for the beauti- 
ful things of nature as well as habits of 
self-guidance and self-reliance. Finding, 
collecting, arranging, and organizing 
study helps which may be obtained with- 
out cost may well be learning experiences 
of value. Below are given some sugges- 
tions for such activities. 


1. Nature study units growing out of 
collecting nature study material in the 
school neighborhood. Stones may be ar- 
ranged in cabinets or on shelves, with 
names given. Plants may be pressed and 
classified. Trees may be studied through 
learning their names and arranging ex- 
hibits of bark, cross-sections, pressed 
leaves and nuts or other seeds. Such a 
study may lead to another unit on the 
making of furniture or on buildings. 


With only one or two reference books 
which may be borrowed from the nearest 
library much information may be given 
with interesting motivation and applica- 
tion. Even though it may not be possible 
to secure reference books, appreciations 
will be built up and knowledge obtained 
through enlisting the aid of the home. 


*Moore, Eoline Wallace. Difficulties Rec- 
ognized by Teachers, Dissertation, 
George Peabody College, 1934. 


Birmingham-Southern College 


2. Fugitive material may be obtained 
without cost from a number of industrial 
concerns, transportation companies, etc. 
Since no teacher is too poor to subscribe 
to a teachers’ magazine or too rich to be 
able to do without one, it will be easy 
to find suggestions in the advertising 
pages of the magazine. Many firms wel- 
come requests for material from teachers. 


One school worked out a helpful unit 
on trees, as was suggested above. The 
pupils made individual books of wrap- 
ping paper, pasting on the pages their 
samples of wood, leaves, etc. Next they 
wrote to a lumbering company for free 
booklets on the story of lumbering; to 
another company for descriptions of 
phases of furniture-making; and to an- 
other for the story of rubber. 


Other fugitive material may be related 
to health lessons, as is that furnished by 
some insurance companies, tooth paste 
companies and others. Canning compa- 
nies often send excellent booklets and pic- 
tures which are helpful in enriching ge- 
ography study. Especially generous are 
the railway, bus and steamship companies. 


3. There is no end to what might be 
said about picture collections. Sometimes 
pictures from the material suggested 
above will be rearranged in books or 
mounted for various uses. Newspapers 
and magazines, advertising matter of all 
sorts, grocery packages, and many other 
sources supply pictures helpful in many 
classroom experiences. The educational 
value of sorting, classifying and arrang- 
ing pictures is worth considering. A pic- 
ture file made of travel advertising pic- 
tures mounted on laundry cardboards 
could be classified in true library form, 
according to nations, countries and cities. 
This would grow from year to year, en- 
larging the history and geography cur- 
riculum. 


4. In many school neighborhoods may 
be found clay which can be used for 
modeling. In our state there is scarcely 
a school which is not near enough to clay 
deposits to secure some of this wonder- 
fully stimulating material for expression. 
Yet comparatively few schools have real- 
ized its possibilities. Greater understand- 
ing of social and industrial progress will 
come through manipulation of this me- 
dium. The teacher need not be an artist 
to direct such manipulative activities. 


5. Have you had the joy of discover- 
ing sample wall paper books? Dealers will 
save the out-of-date ones for the teacher. 
The beautiful sheets are fine for covering 


pupilmade books and folders. When 
such books have been shellacked they are 
quite durable. Then large sheets from 
the sample book may be used for charts, 
since the reverse side is white. When the 
children have few readers, they will en- 
joy reading lessons which they have made 
from their own experiences if the teacher 
will write or print their stories on the 
chart sheets. Large cardboard boxes from 
the grocery may be attractively covered 
with wall paper and used to hold picture 
files, clippings, pamphlets and other ref- 
erence material. 


6. The large envelopes in which cam- 
paign literature and second-class adver- 
tising matter are mailed may be used to 
hold loose clippings, pupilmade number 
cards, mounted poems and stories from 
magazines or old readers, and other types 
of seat work. The children will like to 
save the envelopes, opening carefully the 
ones that have been sealed. The adver- 
tising letters may be cut up into spelling 
pads, using the reverse side. American 
children need to be taught thrift. Many 
other ways of finding work paper might 
be suggested. 


7. When textbooks are scarce, the 
cheap paper-bound classics may be se- 
cured at low cost from addresses to be 
found in the teachers’ magazine. Instead 
of buying one of each kind for each child, 
it is better to buy more different books in 
small sets. 


Reading lessons may be prepared by 
teacher and pupils by mounting on card- 
board or stiff paper pages salvaged from 
old textbooks, from magazines and other 
sources. A homemade hektograph, cost- 
ing fifty cents, will save many dollars 
through aiding in the preparation of 
study guides and work sheets. 


8. It is not necessary to have many 
varied or expensive materials to get good 
results with table exhibits. A Swiss cha- 
let made of little sticks may have the 
roof weighted with small rocks. Cor- 
rugated paper colored red makes a fine 
tile roof. Twigs for fences and trees, 
soft green moss for grass, old kid gloves 
or car chamois for Indian wigwams, par- 
afin for icebergs, rocks touched with 
calcimine for snow peaks—these are but 
a few of the many supplies which any 
school may have for experience-centered 
teaching. 


Thus we see that good teaching may 
rise above the limitations of small budgets, 


often becoming better because of the 
stimulus to ingenuity. 
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TWO NEW AIDS FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


SEATWORK CARDS 


A SUPERB COLLECTION of 160 Patterns and Silhouettes for 
Coloring and Occupational Work. 


SEATWORK CARDS 
for 
PRIMARY GRADES 


160 Patterns and Silhouettes 


THE SUBJECTS include all the familiar Pets, Barnyard, Circus, and Wild Animals; 
the common Garden and Wild Flowers, Nuts, Trees, Garden and Field Vegetables; 
Dishes, Furniture, and other Household Furnishings; Mother Goose Characters; 
Indians, Eskimos, and the like; Easter, Valentine, and Christmas Cards; Toys of 
all sorts; Children of Other Lands; and many miscellaneous objects such as 
Boats, Balloons, Bird Houses, Windmills, Clowns, etc. 


THIS COLLECTION solves the problems of the busy teacher who wishes to pro- 
vide enough seatwork for her ever-increasing number of pupils. The designs and 
reading matter in this volume are not merely old-fashioned “busy work,” but con- 
stitute attractive occupation work which has distinct educational value. 


EACH PAGE of “Seatwork Cards’? may be reproduced by the hektograph, or 
other school duplicator, and handed out to the children. Each page consists of 
four cards, 314 x 41% inches in size. Each card consists of a simple design and a 
short “story,” in simple sentences, composed of words based on the usual vocabu- 
lary. A large number of the cards offer excellent opportunities for developing ideas 
of coloring. The outlines are simple and within the range of the pupil’s under- 
standing. 


THIS collection of designs and stories, the out- 
growth of actual classroom practice by experi- 
enced teachers, is the most varied, useful, and 


at ractical btainable. Profusely illus- 
When colored, the cards may be cut apart, mounted on tagboard, or similar stock, frated. Size 814 x 11 inches, 80 large pages. 
and used either for silent reading, or for games in the number hour or beginning superbly printed, bound in heavy, colored tag- 


language period. Or the teacher may omit the sentences and allow the children  02™4 covers. 


Price $0.75 postpaid; with GradeTeacher $3.25. 
to_ write their own little stories beneath the pictures. Use Coupon below. 


CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


New and Original Designs for Things to Do in the Study Period 


A COMPREHENSIVE volume of strictly new and original ideas and designs to meet the needs of busy elementary 
teachers for material that provides attractive occupations and correlates with required school subjects. The scope 
includes a wide range of the activities that now form an important part of the teacher’s daily programs. 


Every Busy Teach- The work suggested by this volume can be passed out to the pupils with a minimum of 
er can save time and direction, thereby saving the teacher’s time. With the ideas and designs supplied as a start- 
achieve good results ing point, the pupils’ creative ability will be developed and many variations of the original 
with this volume of ideas may be produced. By their own creative experience, the pupils will gain information 
new and original about the uses of Good English, Farm Animals, Trees, Homes, Community Helpers, 
Designs and Teach- Patriotism, Methods of Transportation, Form and Color, as well as practical ideas of Health 
ing Ideas. and Safety, and other subjects of importance. 

PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS | The Grade Teacher, Am. Ch, 1-38 


HEALTH and SAFETY—Designs and Slogans. Darien, Conn. 
CALENDARS—Seasonal Art Work. | 
GOOD ENGLISH—Posters that stimulate. | 
COMMUNITY HELPERS—Postmen, Policemen, etc. 
FARM ANIMALS—All the common ones. | 
HOMES— Various types of dwellings. O Seatwork Cards and The Grade Teacher at $3.25. 
TRANSPORTATION—Modern forms of Travel Facilities. | 
| 
| 


Please send the items checked: 
O Classroom Activities at $1.00. 
O Classroom Activities and The Grade Teacher at $3.35. 
O Seatwork Cards at 75c. 


I am enclosing $.......... I will send $.......... Feb. 5, 1938. 
SPECIAL DAYS—Posters, Book Plates, Sentiment Cards. 
128 pages, printed on heavy paper, one side blank for easy 


Price $1.00 postpaid. 
With Grade Teacher, $3.35. 
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Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 
For over 35 years we have 
represented Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. A complete stock of their 


merchandise is carried in Kan- 
sas City at all times. 


Write For Catalog. 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten 
and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street, West 
Toronto 2, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


Cutting, Coloring and 
Constructing 
for the Lower Grades — 


VILLAGE 
CUT-OUTS 


Easy-to-make cardboard models of Hawaiian 
houses, trees and flowers, men, women and 
children in native costumes, animals, boats, 
ete. This set makes a most attractive sand- 
table project, conveying a vivid and lasting 
impression of life and environment in our 
greatest island possession. It combines cut- 
ting, construction and coloring. Eight plates, 
11 x 14, containing fifty individual units — 
a splendid group project of unusual interest. 
PRICE, POSTPAID, 60c 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Getting along with Others 
(Continued from page 28) 


one cut half into ready to be given away. 
A cheerful house was drawn on a hill to 
show hospitality. On the door was a 
welcome sign. A congenial group of boys 
and girls were having a good time and 
were getting along together. This showed 
being congenial at play. Other lessons in 
our Art class were pictures showing how 
to be a good listener. We learned through 
this lesson that thoughtful people are good 
listeners. Discussion was carried on simul- 
taneously in our Language class. We then 
added the word thoughtful to our vocabu- 
lary list. 

Free-hand cutting with flowers as motifs 
were made in rhythmic borders. These 
decorated the room. 

In all Art work the children used their 
own initiative throughout and I tried to re- 
main in the background. 


LANGUAGE 


In Language the plays were made up 
and improved upon by the class as a whole, 
as already described. The vocabulary 
words were used and put into the vocabu- 
lary books. Letters were written also. In 
our letter writing I planned for real situ- 
ations. The children really sent all the 
letters that were written after mistakes 
had been checked and improved copies 
made. 

In one situation it happened that I had a 
little crippled friend of about third grade 
age. I became acquainted with this little 
boy near the store where we bought our 
groceries. He always rode a tricycle. 
When he saw me coming to the store he 
would hurry and get there before I could, 
get off his tricycle and open the door for 
me. I usually stopped and talked with him. 


I would tell him how kind and courteous 
he was. 

At school I told the children about this 
little boy. They were anxious to do some- 
thing to make him happier. A discussion 
followed and they decided to write letters. 
Here is Donald's: 


Lima Center, Wis., 
Feb. 11, 1937. 
Dear Homer, 

Mrs. Marshall told us about you. 
You must be a very kind boy. I try to be 
like you are. 

Do you have fun on your tricycle? I 
haven't one but I ride Sandra's. She lives 
near us. 

We would like to have you come to visit 
us. I wish we could be good friends. Don’t 
you? 

Love, 
Donald Stillman 


Areapy I see an improvement in 
social contacts on the part of the children 
in my room. These boys and girls play 
happily together. When visitors come they 
receive them with poise and dignity. In 
case of an accident they do the right thing 
unconsciously and without becoming ex- 
cited. They have an added respect for 
the feelings, thoughts and opinions of 
others. 

We are planning ahead and going on in 
our improvement. At the present time a 
unit on ““How to Be a Good Neighbor” 
is being developed in our room. We expect 
to have other units during the year, such 
as “How to Act at a Party,” “Being a 
Good Member of the Family,” and “How 
to Act in Public Places.” 

From these real life experiences in our 
schoolroom I hope to see my children ex- 
perience a more useful life now and tomor- 
row. 


HELPING, NOT LAUGHING AT, SOME ONE IN MISFORTUNE 
Demonstrated by Pupils of the Primary Room, Lima Center State Graded School 
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Metaleraft for Primary Grades 
(Continued from page 44) 


NUMBER 2. ELEPHANT AND CALENDAR 


NUMBER 4. THERMOMETER AND CALENDAR 


‘The trade number 


IS ALSO IMPORTANT... 


So make your specification read 


DIXON 
BEGINNERS’ No. 308 


SCHOOL BUREAU—PENCIL SALES DEPARTMENT 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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Design by J. E. Kroll 


“FOUR AND TWENTY BLACKBIRDS BAKED IN A PIE” 
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Hobbies among Children 


By EDNA M. VAN HOUTEN 


I. you have never interested your- 
self in a hobby, begin to do so today. Your 
enjoyment will certainly make you an en- 
thusiastic promoter of hobbies. Then you 
won't interest merely your neighbors and 
friends. You will understand how worth 
while it would be to interest children— 
your own children, your neighbors’ chil- 
dren, your friends’ children. 


Hobbies among children may create an 
interest which will become a part of the 
child’s everyday life. A hobby may be the 
means of developing an interest in some 
one thing. It will come to be an interest to 
follow as the years go by—and usually the 
hobby becomes more absorbing and worth 
while with time. 


Some parents may say that children are 
always interested in play and have no time 
for such ideas as underlie hobbies. These 
parents should try to interest their chil- 
dren in hobbies before they express such 
an opinion. It is my privilege, as a teacher, 
to meet boys and girls every day. Natu- 
rally, acquaintance with parents follows. 
Think of the different types of children one 
meets throughout years of teaching! There 
are weak-willed and strong-willed, brilliant 
and dull, healthy and frail, rich and poor. 
However, among all types of children and 
parents, I have found one common trait. 
That one is interest. Every child is inter- 
ested in some one thing. The big problem 
for every teacher and parent is to find and 
be able to put his finger on that one thing. 
In accomplishing this, teacher or parent 
has paved the way for overcoming many of 
the child's difficulties which seemed un- 
conquerable or which they saw no way to 
conquer, before the discovery... When a 
child shows a particular interest in any one 
line of work, he takes this interest into the 
home, and I have yet to find the parent 
who has not cooperated with the child to 
develop this interest. 


Interest in school life is the chief interest 
of everyday life among children. It is also 
part of the adults’ life, in as much as the 
children are a part of the adults. It, there- 
fore, seems to be the teacher's duty to keep 
the schoolroom life a busy and interesting 
one, varying from day to day and stimu- 
lating anticipation, a place where children 
may exhibit articles in which they are in- 
terested and where they may receive kind 
comment. It must be a place where chil- 
dren learn through enjoyment and happi- 
ness. After all, is not the greater part of a 
child's day spent with a teacher? Some of 
the time spent with parents must be given 
over to conversation, and naturally that 


Elmira, New York 


conversation must be about what the child 
is doing. This reflects again on the school. 
Is it not wise to have something interesting 
for children to tell? There must, therefore, 
be no monotony to school routine. There 
must be some way to overcome it. Why 
not overcome it with hobbies? Let me tell 
you one way to help children create or 
guide them into hobbies. 


Before a teacher can do this, her chil- 
dren must be studied. It does not take a 
teacher long to learn which boy likes to 
talk about airplanes, which one brings his 
pockets full of trinkets, which one likes to 
present teacher with something he found 
on the way to school, such as a stone, a 
queerly shaped stick, a pretty leaf, or a 
bird's nest. Cannot any one see that these 
children are just waiting te-be guided into 
some particular field of collecting? They 
are wide-awake little fellows; they simply 
need a helping hand. 


Usually in talking about hobbies before 
children, I carefully mention some which I 
think would be interesting to certain boys 
or girls. The response is immediate. Be- 
fore the day is over every child has told 
something in which he is most interested. 
He goes home happy, to begin making his 
collection or to begin to look up material 
and to ask questions—and a new interest 
is founded. 


DRAWING IS THIS BOY’S HOBBY 


Children surprise you with their ideas 
for hobbies. One little girl said that she 
was going to collect paper napkins and fa- 
vors at all the parties she attended. It was 
a clever idea, but how many would have 
thought of it? Originality means much. 
One boy told me he was interested in 
collecting keys. Together we planned 
a cardboard for displaying them, and 
since then he has made a remarkable col- 
lection. 


The cooperation of the children is amus- 
ing. The children bring their displays from 
time to time and put them on a Hobby 
Table. This activity does not detract from 
school work—not a bit of it. The display 
changes from one interesting collection to 
another. Yesterday there were sea shells, 
all sizes and all shapes. Today there was 
a stamp book filled only with air mail 
stamps. Another day there were two col- 
lections of elephants, one of miniature dogs, 
and one of miniature horses. Last week a 
child brought a doll’s scarf she had woven 
ona loom. There were also a braided rug 
and a mat woven on a spool. These were 
taken home so that the table could be de- 
voted to an airplane collection. This was 
followed by toy soldiers from an eight-year- 
old “patriot.” Later a little girl brought a 
scrapbook in which she was pasting “trade- 
marks.” 
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Adult hobby exhibits have become pop- 
ular within the last few years. Parents 
should not miss them; they may see there 
the very thing which would interest their 
child but which they may never have en- 
couraged him to pursue. 


In so many instances the future artist, 
sculptor, painter, writer or entertainer 
may be given his initial stimulus through 
hobbies. For that reason children should 
be guided into a field for which they show 
an inclination. For instance, silhouette- 
cutting, water-color work, charcoal or oils 
will sooner or later indicate the particular 
source of enjoyment for the child gifted 
with artistic ability. By encouraging 
dramatics, impersonation, and impromptu 
appearances, the way is paved for the 
future development of the child who is 
blessed with a speaking voice. One small 
child, who is particularly gifted in dramat- 
ics, is making a Shirley Temple Scrapbook; 
a boy is making a collection of autographed 
pictures of his “favorites among the 
movie folk. These collections grow slowly 
but the interest is there, and this interest 
helps to promote the talent with which 
each one is endowed for a life work. The 
poise, voice and impersonations of these 
two children are creditable at an early age. 


Coins always interest children and par- 
ents enjoy cooperating in this hobby. Soap 
carving likewise meets parental approval. 


Modeling boats, making bird houses and 
play furniture from orange crates, making 
scrapbooks, finding Indian relics, making 
patchwork quilts, crocheting, and knitting 


are the most common among children’s 
hobbies. 


One child who wanted to collect but- 
tons won the interest of every one. She 
made a surprising book of cloth pages on 
which she sewed rubber, bone, pearl, horn, 
glass, wooden, cut-steel, cloth-covered, tin, 
brass, beaded, vegetable, ivory and “jew- 
eled” buttons. The collection will undoubt- 
edly grow in value. 


The boy who began collecting flags of 
all countries, also aroused considerable en- 
thusiasm, and many an interesting short 
talk accompanied the presentation of each 
flag. His hobby held a two-fold interest 
for him: the flags themselves and the 
knowledge about the country which each 
represented. 


The autographed baseballs shown at a 
recent exhibit were envied by the boys. 
A collection of campaign buttons and 
badges, framed in a large old-fashioned 
frame, was clever and showed the cooper- 
ation of parents. A foreign-doll collection 
was in its initial stage but was very inter- 
esting. 


When one little girl dressmaker left 
school and thereby closed her shop to all 
her customers, many a doll was without a 


hat. She had taken up the hobby of design- 
ing and making doll hats, as well as making 
hat boxes for them. These latter were made 
from the bottoms of oatmeal boxes. Who 
knows but this child may be started on the 
road to commercial hat designing and in the 


future be known as “Joyce Who Brings Joy 
to Juniors”? 


A Sea Scout recently showed a large col- 
lection of ship pictures. Is he going to fol- 
low a Presidential hobby? 


Children enjoy changing their hobbies. 
That is to be expected. The child who at 
one time enjoyed collecting milk bottle caps, 
match folders, and jokers from packs of 
playing cards will hardly be collecting the 
same things when he is a few years older. 
The changing of hobbies is excellent, pro- 
vided the interest of the child has changed 
and he has learned the advantage of making 
collections. He gains new knowledge and 
learns how to meet competition as he enters 
each new field. 


Hobbies encourage talent, improve lei- 
sure time and create an interest in some one 
particular field. They bring about parent- 
teacher cooperation. They aid in develop- 
ing future occupations. They awaken dor- 
mant faculties which some day may give 
to the world a genius in art, literature, or 
handiwork. Let’s help hobbies have their 
beginning where the beginning rightfully 
belongs—among children! 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencil with its 
extra large diameter of wood and its 
large, soft lead. 


pinion ts divided 


Other 
PRACTICE pencil with its slightly 
smaller diameter of wood and slightly 
harder lead as being nearer in size to 
the ordinary wood pencil. 


authorities prefer the Eagle 


"ALPHA 245") 


And still others advocate the ALPHA 
for the first step in writing, followed 
by PRACTICE as a _ step-down to 


the regular size pencil. 


NO. 283 PRACTICE 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


But everyone 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 
scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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Essentials in Home and 
School Co-operation* 


By Etten C. Lomsarp, AssociATE SPECIAL’ 
Ist IN PARENT EDUCATION 
Office of Education, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior 


Wuy PARENTS AND SCHOOL PEOPLE 
SHOULD TOGETHER 


Wu: the entrance of children into 
school, parents, teachers, and other school 
people unite in an undertaking of guid- 
ance and teaching that continues until 
the children leave school. 

In order to make this undertaking suc- 
cessful there must be established between 
parents and school officials mutual respect, 
consideration, and understanding of their 
respective problems and a sincere desire 
to co-operate in the interest of the chil- 
dren. ... 

Parents, teachers, and school adminis- 
trators have resources that make them 
mutually helpful in considering the 
welfare of the children. . . . 


How Can PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
Co-OPERATE? 


There are many questions relating to 
the individual school child on which 
teachers need the advice and co-opera- 
tion of parents... . 

The program of an informal group of 
parents and teachers should awaken in- 
terest in the fundamental needs of chil- 
dren in home, school, and community and 
should reflect the principles and ideals 
of a good modern school. 


Wuat Are Some or THESE 
FUNDAMENTAL NEEDS? 


Children Need to Have Homes— 


In which both parents agree upon im- 
portant matters that affect the child. 

Where the affection, discretion, and 
understanding of the parents create an 
atmosphere of security and promote 
normal growth. 

Where there is a place in which to 
play indoors and out of doors uninter- 
ruptedly when they want to do so. 

Where the neighbors’ children like to 
come and feel at home. 

Where the members of the family 
respect each other and where they respect 
the rights of others. 

Where parents have a high regard for 
the efforts of the school and pass this 
attitude on to their children. 

Where there is recognition of and 
reverence for God and respect for the 
teachings of a church. 

Where the virtues of justice, tolerance, 
honesty, and integrity are taught by the 
example of all the adults in the family. 


* This suggestive discussion is taken from 
Leaflet No. 35 to be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, price 
5.cents. Ed. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Children Need a School— of children and that emphasizes character 
That has well-trained teachers who education throughout its program. 

understand the nature of a growing child; That represents the utmost a commu- 

who know how to develop the native nity 1S able to afford in its structure and 

abilities and skills of individual chil equipment. 

dren; who know how to stimulate their aes C ; 

curiosity about the forces of Nature and Children Need to Live in a Community— 

how they operate in the world; who have That is safe from moral and physical 

an interest in the background of the chil- hazards. 

dren and co-operate successfully with That offers wholesome recreation and 

their parents; and whose integrity will entertainment to youth and adults. 

be infectious to the children. That plans ahead for the development 
That has a playground adapted to the of its children into good citizens. 

needs of very young children as well as to That is generous toward its schools in 

older boys and girls. the apportionment of tax funds for them. 
That has a curriculum flexible enough That keeps politics separated from the 

to take care of the individual differences schools. 


GOOD TEACHERS In Demand —Write for Information 
Our Field the United States 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


410U S N WILLIAM RUFFER Px 3 DENVER. COLO 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. Established 1906 
: We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates 
Photo copies made from original, 25 tor $1.50. Copyright Booklet, “How to Apply and Secure 
Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,” free to members. 50c to 
non-members. Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 


A RELIABLE LIST OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
AND TRAINING SCHOOLS 


ATIONAL COLLEGE 
52nd Year OF EDUCATION 


Young women educated for teaching in nursery school, kindergarten and elementary grades. 
Here is an opportunity for a college education with a vocation. Children’s demonstration school 


and observation centers. Dormitory. Athletics. Graduates successfully placed. Second Semester 
begins January 31. For complete information write 


Edna Dean Baker, Pres. Box 812-A 


Evanston, Illinois 


PERRY KINDERGARTER 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


e Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 


Preparing high school graduates for nursery school, kindergarten, primary, and playground e 
teachin ng and for training children in the home. Limited enrollment insures personal atten- 
tion. Supervised practice teaching. University credits. Send for booklet, “Training Children.” 


HARRIET HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 


25 Huntington Ave., Room 77 Boston, Massachusetts 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Prepares Teachers for Primary, Kindergarten and Nursery Schools 


Cultural Courses University Credits 
Address: LUCY WHEELOCK 100 RIVERWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE INDUSTRIAL WORK DORMITORY 
Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


The JENNY HUNTER Teachers’ Training School 


70 Central Park West, N.Y. C. 
From Kindergarten Through Primary Grades 


Accredited by New York State and City, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, and acknowledged in Washington, D. C. 
A MODEL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND BOYS THROUGH SIXTH GRADE 
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Timely Cutting, Coloring and 
Construction Work 


Complete instructions are furnished with each set 
for making the models and attaching standards. 


ESKIMO VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


8303 This set of cut-outs is ideal to be used in conjunc- 
tion with your study of the Northland—its people, their 
habits and mode of living. 

Eight sheets of cut-outs on heavy Bristol board showing 
Eskimo men, women, children, houses, dogs, igloos, sleds, 
polar bears, boats, weapons used. Gives a complete and 
vivid picture of the habits, dress, food, customs, etc., of 
our neighbors of the far Northland. 


CHINESE VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


8364 An artistic set, with Chinese houses, boats, sedan 
chairs, rickshaws, animals, water carriers, market men, and 
characters from different types of Chinese life in their pic- 
turesque native attire. 


Price, each set, $0.60 postpaid 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
401 NO. BROAD ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HORACE MANN 
KINDERGARTEN 
for five-year-old 


CHILDREN 


By CHARLOTTE G. GARRISON 
ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL OF KINDERGARTEN, 
HORACE MANN SCHOOL, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


EMMA D. SHEEHY 
TEACHER IN KINDERGARTEN 


and ALICE DALGLIESH 
FORMERLY TEACHER IN KINDERGARTEN 


The publication of this book is particularly appropri- 
ate at the time of the hundredth anniversary of the kin- 
dergarten movement and the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Horace Mann School. In the three parts into which the 
book is divided — The Child and the Environment, The 
Curriculum, and The Home and the School —the teachers 
record the experiences and activities of a kindergarten for 
five-year-old children. Although this is the story of an 
experimental school in a city environment, its many prac- 
tical illustrations and descriptions of methods of putting 
a clear-cut and growing philosophy into practice have 
much to offer teachers everywhere. 


160 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.85 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TeachersCollege Columbia University New York City 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. Accurately assembled 
with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- 


ting. 


Biuat End Scissors 


Manufactured under the most modern methods of drop forg- 
ing, grinding, and heat treating to 
insure a high-grade pair of scissors 
that will hold a lasting cutting edge 
and give complete satisfaction. 
A delightfully smooth and easy- 
cutting scissor. Every pair guar- 
anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 
tirely satisfactory will be replaced. 


Complete lines for 
the school supply 
trade. 


Sharp Point Scissors 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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For Easel Poster Work... 


BRADLEY 
ART COLORS 


A poster paint in powder form 
for all art projects of perfect 
texture, which dries with a dull, 
satiny luster. 


ART COLORS ARE ECONOM- 
ICAL, as they mix with water 
and a pint can makes from one 
to two quarts of colors. 


FOR EASEL WORK in kindergarten and primary 
schools they are the perfect medium. They appeal to 
children because the colors are bright, easy to apply 
and cover large areas quickly. They blend perfectly, 
one color with another, to produce a third color. 


Made in fourteen colors: Red, Red-Orange, Orange, Yel- 
low, Yellow-Green, Green, Blue-Green, Blue, Violet, 
Light Blue, Red-Violet, Brown, Black and White. 


Send for Color Card 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


111 Eighth Ave. 


New York City 
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ELIGHTFUL occupational work for children in the primary 
D grades . unlimited possibilities for correlation with 
curricular subjects . . . encouragement in creative work through 
original use of drawings and designs—all this is provided by the 
handwork material in these books. The descriptions at the right 
indicate how large an amount of such material is offered, and 
how varied it is. Think of the multitude of ways you could use 
these books to increase your pupils’ interest. Think of the 
opportunities they provide for self-expression. Think of the 
ideas they would give you for effective schoolroom decorations. 
You really should not try to get along without them. 


The price of each book in heavy paper covers is 60 cents, pre- 
paid, but in order to introduce these books to teachers not now 
familiar with them, we are making the following 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Any Two Handwork Books, $1 00 
Prepaid, for Only ..... 
Avail yourself of this special offer now. Select any two of the books. 


Indicate your selection in coupon below and mail to us with remittance of 
$1.00. The books will be sent to you immediately, prepaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. D, Dansville, N. Y. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH ONE DOLLAR FOR 
YOUR SELECTION OF TWO HANDWORK BOOKS 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. D, Dansville, N. Y. 


For the enclosed $1.00 send me, prepaid, the TWO Handwork Books which I 
have checked below. 


0 Instructor Poster Patterns, Book I 
0D Instructor Poster Patterns, Book II 
0 School Window Decorations 


| 

0 Safety Poster Patterns 

: O Instructor Jointed Toys, Book I 

| 

| 
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0) Story-Book Poster Patterns 


0 Health Poster Patterns 


D Creative Posters | 
0 Instructor Jointed Toys, Book II | 


A. you wish to order more than two books, add 50 cents for each additional 
+) 
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Handwork Material 
for Primary Grades 


9 Big Books of Drawings, Patterns, and 
Designs by the Well-Known Children’s 
Artist, BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—Books | & II 


Each of these books contains patterns for making 30 
posters of varying sizes up to 54 x 20 inches. Twenty of the 
patterns in each book are of Mother Goose subjects and 
ten are of child and animal subjects. Book I includes: 
Little Miss Muffet; The Queen of Hearts; Jack Horner; 
Simple Simon; Jack and Jill; Little Bo-Peep; Mrs. 
Hen’s Family; Bobby’s Puppies; Dorothy’s Bunnies; 
etc. Book II includes: I Had a Little Pony; Dickery, 
Dickery, Dock; Humpty Dumpty; Goosie, Goosie, 
Gander; Hey Diddle Diddle; Little Jumping Joan; 
Peter Pan; The Three Bears; Chicken Little; etc. 
Full directions included. 


SCHOOL WINDOW DECORATIONS 


Contains 16 sets of designs for window decorations, or 
for other purposes, with full directions. Some of the 
designs are: Basket of Fruit; Bowl of Daffodils; Geranium}; 
SantaClaus; Poinsettia; Hatchet and Cherries; Grapes; 
Pussy Willows and Bluebird; Lilies; Dove of Peace; etc. ; 


CREATIVE POSTERS 


Numberless posters can be made by children from the 
32 pages of patterns in this book. Boys, girls, men, 
women, pets, chickens, turkeys, birds, flowers, trees, and 
many other subjects are included. Encourages creative work. 
Insert in colors shows many ways of using the patterns. 


SAFETY POSTER PATTERNS 


Contains patterns for making 30 posters of varying 
sizes up to 36 x 15 inches, each illustrating a safety rule. 
Full directions are given. Subjects include: Be Careful 
of Fire; Cross Streets with Care; Toys Trip People; Do 
Not Play with Matches; Be Careful in the Water; etc. 


INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—Books | & Il 


Each of these two books contains 30 patterns for jointed 
toys with full directions for making. Book I has twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed Animals, Birds, etc., and eight 
for Little Citizens Jointed Toys. Book II has nine pat- 
terns for See-Saw Jointed Toys, twenty for Mother Goose 
Jointed Toys, and one for a Santa Claus Jointed Toy. 


STORY-BOOK POSTER PATTERNS 


Patterns for making 20 posters, 36 x 14 inches, each 
illustrating a well-known story. Some of the subjects are: 
Cinderella; Rumpelstiltzkin; The Frog Prince; The Ugly 
Duckling; Puss in Boots; Sleeping Beauty; Jack and the 
Beanstalk; The Three Little Pigs; Robinson Crusoe; etc. 


HEALTH POSTER PATTERNS 


Patterns for making 20 posters, 36 x 15 inches, illustrat- 
ing health rules. Ten are of Mother Goose characters 
with Health Jingles. Subjects include: Little Boy Blue 
(who drinks milk); Sleep with Windows Open; Jack 
(who is never sick); Eat Fruit Every Day; Bobby Shaftoe 
(who keeps early hours); Brush Teeth Every Day; etc. 
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Editorial Chat 


W. are turning our interest in this 
February issue to China and other Ori- 
ental peoples but not because there is 
a war in Asia; that war has nothing to 
do with the American classroom. We 
are presenting this work because the 
cultures of the Far East are engaging our 
adult interest more and more as the years 
pass, and because our children should 
be made conversant with the ways of 
those Asiatic peoples who will be likely 
to command the future attention of Ameri- 
cans in a larger degree than in the past. 
Besides, a certain percentage of our own 
population is Oriental in racial stock 
and more or less so in attitudes and inter- 
ests. Our melting pot embraces children 
of the East as well as of the West. 


The April, 1936, issue of American 
Childhood was given over mainly to 
Japan; so China is now emphasized— 
China as its people appear at home and 
China as its people live and move in the 
United States, especially in California. 


We are also including a discussion of 
religious teaching among Hawaiian, Chi 
nese, Japanese and Aryan school children 
in our Hawaii. This article may not be 
of specific classroom help, but it will 
reveal one of the many varied racial 
situations with which our nation is 
coping and indicate points of difference 
and similarity among the members of 
the brotherhood possible to our democ- 
racy. 


Perhaps a word should be added to 
say that the units of work as presented 
in American Childhood by our teacher- 
authors are offered less as fixed achieve- 
ments for all classrooms than as pos- 
sibilities suggestive and adaptable to 
varying needs and circumstances, to 
city, suburban or rural schools. 


* * * * * 


A macazine editorial is likely to 


suffer the reader neglect common to a 
foreword and preface. In fact an editor 
often writes an editorial feeling as does 
a minister who views his prayer meeting 
jn prospect; he is sure that the parish- 


February Contents by Interests 


Arithmetic 
“‘Aritmetic Games for Primary Children” (64) 


Art 
“Living Art in America To-day” (44) 
“What Do Children See in Pictures?” 


(Questions and Answers—61) 


“Individual Check-up’”’ (63) 
Calendar 
Calendar for February (34) 


Character-Building 
“The Three Monkeys” (8) 
“Religious Education for Oriental-American 
School Children’ (15) 
Houses” (49) 


China 
“Informal Learning: A Unit on China’’ (5) 
“Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes’ (14) 
Chinese Children Do’’ (20) 
“Ping and the House Boat: A Unit of Work 
Based on The Story about Ping’ (22) 
Art Section (29, 30, 31, 35, 36) 
“‘San Francisco’s Chinese Nursery School’’ (39) 
“Orang-Outang’”’ (47) 
“The Doll from the Beautiful Country”’ (48) 


February 
“February: A Play for Third, Fourth, or 
Fifth Grade Children’ (10) 
Drawing Section (34) 


Geography 
“‘A Geography Game’ (62) 


Helpful Things 
‘“‘Let’s Surprise the Teacher”’ 
“Individual Check-up” (63) 
‘Cellophane Tape for Making Costumes’”’ (63) 
“Card Holders for Errors’’ (64) 
‘Flower Containers” (64) 


(62) 


Home 
Cover 
‘““As Chinese Children Do: Chopsticks’’ (20) 


Map of the Home (32-33) 
Kindergarten 

“‘How We Painted Our Blocks’’. (38) 

“‘Ten Rhymes for Five Fingers’ (38) 


Language 
Picture Story Lesson (26, 27, 28, 43, 52) 
“Children’s Use of Words” (61) 
‘“*Phonico,’ A Game’”’ (64) 


Lincoln 
“The Boy Lincoln and His Mother” 


(11) 
“Abraham Lincoln, Great Friend to Little 


Children” (13) 


Nursery School 
Nature Stories (37) 
‘San Francisco’s Chinese Nursery School”’ (39) 


Oriental-Americans 
‘‘Religious Education for Oriental-American 
School Children” (15) 
Francisco’s Chinese Nursery School” 
39) 


Poems 


“Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes” 


(14) 
(58) 


Professional 


“‘An Essential Book’ (58) 
“Advance Plans’ (63) 


Programs 
“February: A Play for Third, Fourth or 
Fifth Grade Children” (10) 
“Nelly and Connecticut: A One-Act Play’’ 
(S7) 


Science 
Reading Lesson in Science 
Nature Stories (37) 
‘*Two Houses” 
Spring Poster”’ 
First Robin’”’ 
“Nature Study Chart”’ 


(21) 


(62) 


Seat Work 
Reading Lesson in Science 


Picture Story Lesson (27) 
Seat Work (53-56) 


(21) 


Stories 
Stories for Children (46-50) 


Valentine 
Calendar for February (34) 


“Will You Be My Valentine?’ (56) 


George Washington 
“The Boy George Washington” (53) 
NS and Connecticut: A One-Act Play” 


“‘Let’s Surprise the Teacher’’ (59) 


ioners who need his message will be 
absent. Filled with this somewhat 
negative attitude the editor was delighted 
to receive, apropos of her December 
editorial, the following note from New 
York State: “I hope pencilled manu- 
scripts are permissible. These verses are 


being jotted down in the midst of the 
Christmas rush at the insistence of my 
son, who noticed your call for children’s 
verses and for whom I have ‘composed’ 
so many.” Such a reader as that boy is 
the editor's joy. 

—L. G. 


—— 


